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JETTY DE TREFFZ. 


. Our readers will be delighted to learn that this celebrated 
vocalist has: arrived in London from Vienna, to. fulfil her 
engagements with M, Jullien. Jetty Treffz brings with her a 
new vocal répertoire to charm the ears of her numerous and 
enthusiastic admirers. Weare happy to say “Jetty” is in 
perfect health, and looks prettier and more piguante than ever. 





ERNST, 


Tuts celebrated violinist performed at two concerts given 
by. M. Eckert, the talented.composer, at Brighton, during the 
gurrent week, He came ftom Paris expressly to fulfil his 
engagement, and returns thither this evening. The vocalists 
who assisted Ernst were Madame Sontag and M. Miller; the 
instrumentalists—Madame.Qury, (pianoforte) and Madame 
D'Eicthal, (harp). Ernst played, with Madame Oury, a sonata 
by Beethoven, and his famoza “‘ Carnaval de Venise,” at the 

rst concert; and at the second his fantasia on Otello, and the 
Carnaval de Venise,” in both‘of which he was rapturously 
applauded and encored. 


THE ‘GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 


Her Masgsty’s Tueatre is undergoing serious alterations 
pteparatory to the great national entertainments which are to 
take place therein next month. The whole of the interior is 
being revised and corrected for the expected press. New fur- 
niture. has been provided, Mr. Lumley having carefully re- 
moved his Spitalfields satin to avoid unaristocratic contagion. 
The boxes have had their partitions taken down, and are 
being made into stalls, and everything is being effected with a 
cunning eye to.general convenience, and the furtherance of 
receipts. Rumour talks boldly of the new beauty of the 
house and its peculiar efficiency, and variously of the wonders 
to be worked out in the instrumental, vocal, dramatic, operatic, 
choral and other lines. But Rumour does not acquaint us with 
everything. She is entirely silent with regard to the orchestral, 
operatic, and scenic arrangements, We are, indeed, informed 
that an immense band is ‘procured, and immense salaries paid 
to the artists, (is that good. policy, Messieurs, the directors *) 
that ‘at least three conductors are engaged, with a vast choral 
force, and all the vocal strength of the country; but we are 
not told how all these materials are to be employed. We are 
indeed given to understand that Edward Loder, George Mac- 
farren, and Lonis Spohr have written operas expressly’ for the 
new concerts, but we have not the most remote conception 
where or how they are to be performed. If the theatre is to 
be retained, then will there be no promenade, and the very 
scaffolding of the new entertainment falls to the ground. If, 
like Drury Lane, the stage and pit, boarded over, are to con- 
stitute the promenade, where or how can the operas be per- 
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| formed? Will Mr. Vandenhoff or Mr. Bartley be retained to 


speak the dialogue and describe the action, and when the 
various morceauz fall in will either of these gentlemen have to 
call out, ‘‘ Now, Miss Pyne, your cavatina! Mr. Harrison, your 
ballad! Messrs. So-and-so, chorus!” How arethe singers tocome 
on or where make their exit ? Will Miss Dolby have to retire to 
the big drum to rest herself, or Mr. Sims Reeves seek side 
support from the ophicleide, unless Linley offer him his stuffed 
chair. What are to become of the exits and entrances, and 
how is the mise en scéne to be supplied — wanting which, how 
can the ‘‘ Opera” be performed? If nothing more than the 
musical pieces are to be given, then has the p~ librettist 
worked in vain, and we cannot imagine why Messrs. Beale 
and Chappell should piirchase the bedék, never to be presented. 
In short, we confess We are sorely: 
nothing of the matterg which appears t6° be involved in inex- 
tricable obscurity, If is, perhaps, the intention and interest 
of. the direstors to puigzle the public, to forestall anticipation, . 
te gh Sh 8 oz all informa- 
tion. It is certain tiat an entertainment on a hovel and vast 
scale is projected, but the @etails are kept sacred, and nothi 
as yet officially‘ authenticated. That Balfe is to be you 
the conductors, that Musard is to be another, that Mr. Lumley 
has received £3000 for the use of the theatre up to February, 
is about as much as any one of the uninitiated knows at pre- 
Sent. As the prices will be considerably higher than thos¢é 
of Drury Lane, the National Concerts will not at all interfere 
with Mr. Jullien’s concerts. 


* 





RHUDDLAN ROYAL EISTEDDVOD. 
(From our own Reporter.) 


Tax origin of the Eisteddvod, or Congress of Bards, cannot 
be estimated with any degree of certainty. The general voice 
of the learned, however, places it in the time of Gruffudd ab 
Cynan, who was famous for encouraging poetry and music. 
About the year 1100, this prince invited a number of the most 
accomplished musicians from Ireland to assist him in forming 
acode of laws. for reforming the manners and correcting the 
art and practice of the Welsh bards, who, it appears, for a long 
time had indulged in the worst disorders and abuses. Prince 
Gruffudd was Irish by birth, and had a natural leaning towards 
the music of his country ; but, as none of the remains of Welsh 
melody caa be satisfactorily traced to an earlier date than his 
reign, and as the twenty-four measures of instrumental music 
conformable to the laws of harmony were proposed and settled 
in a congress at which he presided, many writers, with some 
show of reason, claim for Hibernia the merit of having invented 
the most ancient and beautiful of the tues attributed to 
Cambria, and of having first introduced the art. of written” 
music in contradistinction to that of simple improvisation, A 
further colouring is given to this presumption by the strong . 
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resemblance in style between the oldest Welsh and Itish tanes, 
and by the frequent employment .of the minor mode in both. 
The question now is impossible to decide; nor has it any 
direct influence in the establishment of the Eisteddvod, which 
was a triennial assembly of the bards, for fegulating and 
amending the laws of poetry and music, conferring degrees on 
their professors, and contesting the office of chief bard, the 
successful candidate for which occupied the chair of the 
Eisteddvod until one more worthy and skilful than himself 
should be found to displace him. These meetings, in early 
times, were held at Aberffraw, the royal seat of the princes of 
North Wales; at Dinevawr, the castle of the princes of South 
Wales; and at Mathraval, the residence of the princes of Powis. 
Notice of the Eisteddvod was publicly announced a year and a 
day in advance. Twelve umpires were selected by the candi- 
dates. These umpires were skilled in the Welsh tongue, in 
poetry, music, and heraldry. It was their office to propose a 
subject for the bards to sing upon, in any of the twenty-four 
metres—satire, personal abuse, and amatory infusions being 
forbidden. The bards were allowed a certain time to compose 
their poem, or piece of music, which they recited or executed 
in rotation before the umpires. The unsuccessful candidates 
were obliged to acknowledge their defeat in writing, and to 
pay homage and fees to the victor, who was installed forthwith 
in the chair of the Eisteddvod, as supreme head of the order. 
The personal attendance of the prince at all the meetings, and 
the difficult conditions imposed upon the candidates, rendered 
the bardic honour a great distinction. Before the musical bard 
could rise to be doctor, the highest rank attainable, he was 
compelled to study three years as a noviciate, three as 4 
graduate, and three as a bachelor, at the end of which period 
he was styled Disgybl Disgydlaidd, or Master of Music. The 
fourth and last degree, that of Doctor (Percerdd Athraw), was 
obtained after three years’ further application. A bard thus 
distinguished was supposed to know 40 cwlwm, four colovn, 
20 cydgerdd, four eadair, 32 caniadau, and four gosteg, to 
understand all the laws and modifications of harmony, especially 
the 24 measures, and to explain them as they were written in 
the Liyvr Dosparth, or book of musical divisions, to compose 
a caniad which practised bards should be unable to criticise, 
and to describe all its properties, divisions, and sub-divisions, 
licenses, rests, diatonic notes, flats and sharps, and every 
change of movement through the various keys. The cwlwm 
was a symmetrical piece of music, with words; thé colovn, a 
fundamental subject, or theme; the cydgerdd, a composition 
in harmony, or parts; the cadair, a “masterly” piece of 
music (a somewhat vague definition); the caniad, a song, or 
tune; the gosteg, a prelude, or overture. Thus every doctor, 
to be worthy of his doctorate, was forced to exert himself in 
the composition of a tune—an amount of labour and ingenuity 
which now-a-days would render the distinction one of easy 
acquirement. 

If the doctor was a harper he was supposed to know the 
three “famous” mwchwl, and the three ‘ new” mwchwl, and 
to be able to play them in such a faultless manner that the 
established doctors should unanimously pronounce him com- 
petent as a performer, a composer, and a teacher. The 
mwehwl appear to have been the most elaborate and perfect 
pieces of music. The three “famous” or ancient mwchwl 
were equal to the four colown or fundamental subjects; the 
three new mwchwl were equal to the four cadair, or 
** oasteply 7, pie Who originally composed these pieces, 

they were, it is impossible to make out; 
ardic historians have left them enveloped 
(ere appears to have been a prescribed 





huthber of each, we.may ‘Suppose them or forninle, 
tevéred for their anciquitys which the bar ye Pave 
to adopt as the basis of their own compositions,‘and hence we 
may explain why the Welsh, with all their boasted genius for 
music, like the Scotch and Irish, through a long succession of 
ages, left the art precisely where they found it. They prar 
duced a great many beautiful tunes which have outlived the 
names of their authors, and the dates of their composition can 
only be guessed at through the fog of tradition. In all 
probability these tunes are for the most part much more 
modern than it would please an antiquary to avow. Amidst 
a marked originality of style, the difficulty of adapting pleasing 
and natural basses to the majority of them is a powerful 
argument against those who insist that the early bards were 
skilled in counterpoint and harmony. All that the moat 
assiduous explorers have been enabled to rake out of the ashes 
of the past fails to establish the shadow of a likelihood the 
other way. Ifthe Welsh knew harmony at all, it must have 
been of the rudest kind. Itis also confidently asserted that 
they were acquainted with the chromatic scale, but, with due 
deference, we have seen no authentic specimen of their earlier 
music which enables us to agree with that opinion, The Liyor 
Dosparth, which contained all the acknowledged principles of 
the art, in what the Welsh pretend to have been its most 
flourishing period, might have informed us in these matters; 
but unfortunately the MS. is lost. 

From what I have adduced, which at first sight would 
appear a great deal, it may be gathered that to the rise to the 
highest musical distinction required on the part of the aspiring 
bards a memory sufficiently retentive to know by heart a eer 
tain number of received formula, and a fancy sufficiently 
lively to help its possessor to the composition of one caniad 
or tune; or, if an executant, to play these formula upon the 
harp, the only instrument highly esteemed by the bards, who 
consigned the pipe, the erwth (a small three-stringed harp), 
and the tabor, which they despised, to minstrels and buffoons. 
In the history of bardish music we read a vast deal about 
keys, flats and sharps, &c., as well.as about metres and mea- 
sures (the measure was regarded as a corruption of the ancient 
metre); but if we are to credit Giraldus Cambrensis, secte- 
tary to Henry II., who wrote a Welsh itinerary, the bards 
only sang in one key—B flat—or at least they always began 
and ended in that key. Giraldus asserted that they did not 
sing in unison, like the musicians of other countries, but in 
parts. Dr. Burney, however, doubts not merely the veracity 
of Giraldus, but his capability of judging. His own accotint 
bears absurdity on the face of it, He says (according to 
Edward Jones, author of the Musical and Poetical rect A 
the Welsh Bards, aid an enthusiastic advocate of Welsh 
music), “in a company of singers, 48 many different parts 
and voices are heard as there are performers, who all at length 
unite, with organic melody, in one consonance, and the soft 
sweetness of B flat.” That there should be as many “ voices” 
as performers depended, I presume, on the willingness and 
ability of the singets to make themselves audible; but that 
there should be as many “ parts” is quite another affair. I 
am aware that Tallis, Bird, or Bull wrote @ canon in 40 parts, 
as a trial of skill; but I never heard of any body of singers 
attempting to execute it, or any set of auditors desiting to 
hear it, as a trial of endurance. To write clearly in four 
parts requires the most profound acquaintance with the laws 
of counterpoint, and the highest facility in their application, 
—while more than eight parts renders good harmony impos 
sible, and only engefiders chaos and confusion. I vety much 
doubt whether the Welsh bards were a bit more skilled in 
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part-writing than the Greeks, and Iam quite sure that the 
zealous Giraldus was perfectly innocent of the matter. What 
he could discover “ softer and sweeter” in B flat than in any 
other single note, moreover, | am at a loss to decide. It is 
@ pity he did not attempt to explain his sensations more 
minutely. 

(One of the earliest and most famous Eisteddvods was that 
heldby Rhys ab Grouffydd, Prince of Wales, in 1177, at 
'Gardigan, when, in a friendly contention, the poetical bards of 
the north; and the musical bards of the south, came out 
victorious. At this assembly the most extensive privileges 
‘and franchises were conferred upon the bards. Music seems 
to have attained its highest, perfection, according to Welsh 
notions, in the course of the 12th century, and by means of 
the Eisteddvod was preserved from degeneration until the 
death of the last Llewelyn, and the imputed massacre of the 
bards by Edward I. in 1270—an event commemorated by the 
poet Gray in one of his most celebrated pieces. From this 
period until the year 1400 no record of the Eisteddvod is 
extant. The bards appear to have devoted themselves par- 
ticularly to heraldry ; every rich and powerful chieftain had 
his own bard to apostrophize his pedigree in metre; and 
hence it is'to be presumed the noted facility of the Welsh in 
tracing their descent to the remotest antiquity. The warlike 
deeds of the famous Owain Glyndwr gave a momentary revival 
to the spirit of bardism, and some poetry dedicated to that 
mystic hero, whose name has been made familiar by Shakspere, 
Gs’ stilk-extant. But it was Henry VII., a Tudor, and a 
liberal patron of the bards, who revived the Eisteddvod, after 
‘a lengthened period of decay; and, on the 20th of July, 1523, 
Henry VIII. himself summoned the professors of poetry and 
music to an Kisteddvod’ held at Caerwys, in the county of 
Flint, “ aécording to thereld statute” (as the summons states) 
‘of Gruffydd ab Cynan, Prince of Aberffrau.” Again, after 
a long interval, Queen Elizabeth appointed commissioners to 
assemble an Histeddvod, at the same place, in 1568, when 
Symmwnt Vychan was created chief bard. The same com- 
missioners summoned another in 1569. At these meetings 
the skilful bards were reinstated in their rights, and in the 
exclusive practice of their calling; the ‘not worthy” were 
commanded, on pain of being “ apprehended and punished as 
vagabonds,”’ to betake themselves ‘‘to some honest labour 
and livelihood.” How would such a statute be received in 
these days, when bards of every nation and every degree, 
exhibit their competency, or incompetency, ‘‘ without let or 
hindrance!” It is probable that one or two further Eistedd- 
vods were held in Elizabeth’s reign, but the last Welsh 
harper of any celebrity, whose name we find recorded, was 
Twm Bach, of Glamorgan, who died in London in 1597. In 
the reign of George II. we read of one Powell, a Welsh 
harper, with whom Handel was so pleased that he wrote 
pieces for him, and introduced harp accompaniments, obligato, 
in some of his oratorios, expressly to make use of his talent. 
Can this, Powell be the same as the Powell of whom I 
recently had oceasion to speak in a history of the festivals of 
the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester ? 
The last Royal summons for an Eisteddvod was that issued 
by Elizabeth, in 1569, from which period, until 1798, the 
Congress of Bards was discontinued. In that year, however, 
some influential gentlemen of Wales, with considerable 
exertion, succeeded in reviving the time-honoured celebration ; 
an Eisteddvod was held at Caerwys, and premiums were 
allotted to the most skilful competitors. Since then the 
institution has. been maintained, with few intervals, at the 
chief:towns of the. principality in rotation. About twenty 





years ago, Mr. Parry, Bard Alaw, made the experiment at 
Denbigh, of uniting some of the modern attractions of music 
with the ancient ceremony of the Eisteddvod. He was 
violently opposed by the exclusive Welsh party, and of 
course by the Welsh musicians, who preferred keeping the 
matter in their own hands. He effected his purpose, however, 
after some pains. Braham and Miss Stephens were among 
the singers, and a selection of sacred music was performed, in 
which those celebrated vocalists were assisted by a small 
orchestra and chorus. The innovation was warranted by 
complete suceess, and the only wonder is that Mr. Parry’s 
example has not sooner led to great results, The present 
meeting was an attempt to carry out Mr. Parry’s idea on a 
much grander scale; in short, neither more nor less than to 
introduce modern ideas of music into Wales, which, in respect 
of the “divine art,” is at least a couple of centuries behind 
the rest of Great Britain. Mr. R. A. Atkins, organist of the 
cathedral at St. Asaph, was intrusted with the entire direction 
of the musical proceedings, and prepared a programme, the 
grand feature of which was The Messiah, which had never 
been performed in Wales, though familiar to every town in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland for nearly a century. Mr. 
Atkins was supported by the clergy, nobility, and gentry of 
North Wales, who seemed willing and anxious to cast aside 
all prejudice, and while continuing to uphold the ancient 
national festival, afforded it a better chance of protracted 
longevity by associating it with a festival of another character 
more suited to the tastes and habits of the present time. 
That Mr. Atkins should be strongly opposed by a certain 
party of exclusive Welsh, who both preach and prate against 
the introduction of modern music (Handel is modern in 
Wales) and “ Saxon” musicians, as a desecration to the 
Eisteddvod, astonished none; but it is a matter of equal 
surprise and satiSfaction that the hostile party should be so 
few in number and so weak in means. 

The Eisteddvod began on Tuesday morning, under the most 
favourable auspices. The forebodings of wet weather, which 
had cast a gloom over the anticipatory proceedings, melted 
away before the influence of the sunshine, which, after some 
difficulty, broke through the clouds that hung in the heavens, 
like a pall, during the early part of the morning. 

Rhuddlan Castle, the scene of the present Eisteddvod, was 
an important fortress in its day. It was built by Edward I, 
and was one of the strongest border castles between Englatd 
and Wales. At this castle Edward published the memorable 
statute of Rhyddlan, which, while professedly consolidating 
the rights and privileges of the Welch nation, effectually 
brought the country under the subjugation of the English 
crown. It was here that the title of the Prince of Wales was 
for the first time conferred upon the son of an English prince, 
in the person of the infant son of Edward I., who was born at 
Carnarvon. The castle was demolished in 1646, by command 
of Parliament, and little but the walls now remain. The town 
or village of Rhuddlan, or Rhyddlan, is a very poor place, 
which, but for the ruins of the castle, would be utterly desti- 
tute of interest. The busy crowds attracted by the ceremony 
of the Eisteddvod, however, gave an aspect of life and anima- 
tion to the place, which, added to its picturesque situation on 
the banks of the river Clwyd, and the sombre prominence of 
the dilapidated ruin, as principal feature, offers a scene by no 
means uninteresting to witness or unprofitable to contemplate. 

The arrangements in the great court-yard of the castle, 
destined for the ceremony of the Kisteddvod and the musical 
performance, were on an extensive scale. But for the many 
gaps and fissures which mark the encroachments of time upon; 
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the face of the old walls, it would not be easy to imagine 
yourself in the ruin of an ancient castle. The architect, Tal- 
haiarn, himself a bard of note, under whose superintendence 
the place has been fitted up, performed his task in a complete 
and masterly manner. The courtyard is of spacious dimen- 
sions—146 feet long by 129 wide—and capable of affording 
accommodation to a very large assembly. It is roofed over 
with light timber framing, in three compartments, something 
similar to the nave and aisles of a cathedral, although the 
actual form of the interior is amphitheatric. The timber was 
covered with asphalted felt, which made it rain proof, and 
light was admitted through the medium of thirty skylights, 
disposed in five rows, while each department of the roof was 
supplied with a ventilator. The reserved seats were ranged 
along the whole of the north wall and east and west angles. 
The chairs of the president (Lord Mostyn,) and vice-presidents, 
the Earl of Powis and Viscount Fielding, were situated on a 
platform at the front of them; and below this platform the 
table for the committee, and the depository for the works of 
art submitted by competitors for prizes, who were all com- 
pelled to be natives of the principality. The second class 
reserved seats were placed against the east and west walls, in 
the form of raised galleries. The base or pit of the area, 
devoted to the shilling audience, was a kind of promenade, as 
at Jullien’s concerts. The orchestra was erected at the south 
wing, opposite the president’s chair, and the platform for the 
singers constituted a part of it. The walls were decorated 
on every side with arms, mottoes, and other heraldic emblems. 
Behind the-reserved seats, on the north wall, were the royal 
arms, surmounted by the feathers and coronet of the Prince of 
Wales, with the motto, “Ich dien.” On either side were the 
arms of Lords Mostyn and Dinorben, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Lord Powis, Viscount Fielding, Sir Watkins Williams Wynn, 
Sir J. Williams, Bart., Hon. Mr. Rowley, Dowager Lady 
Erskine, Miss Lloyd, Mr. John Heaton, &c., all of which, I 
am informed, had been expressly painted for the ceremony 
by R. A. Atkins, the musical conductor, who joins to his 
proficiency in the “ science of sweet sounds” a knowledge of 
heraldry and a talent for pictorial illustration. On the east 
wall the most remarkable object was a group of six portraits, 
which, on inquiry, were found to be the likenesses of six of 
the most distinguished bards of recent times: Owain Myvyr, 
a gentleman to whom Welch literature is much indebted, and 
father of the well-known Mr. Owen Jones; Gutyn Peris, the 
wioner of several prizes at Listeddfodau ; Dewi Wyn, a poet 
considered as second only to Goronwy Owain; Dafydd Ddu, 
another poet of renown; Tomas y Nant, the author of many 
plays and interludes, which have gained him, from his admiring 
countrymen, the cognomen of “the Welsh Shakspere ;” 
and Dic Aberdaron, a great linguist, master of no less than 
sixteen languages, though otherwise not remarkable for mental 
superiority. Over these portraits, which are the property of 
Mr. J. Williams, M.P. for Macclesfield, and chairman of the 
committee of Eisteddvod, was printed in large letters of red, 
green, and black, the motto, “Cymru fu, Cymru fydd” 
(“ Welch that was, and Welch that will be”), and underneath, 
“ Oes y byd i'r iaith Cymraic” (‘* The age of the world to the 
Welch language.”) The other mottoes and arms were too 
numerous to specify, but they gave a motley and gorgeous 
appearance to the walls. The standard of England was raised 
behind the orchestra, and over one of the large transverse 
beams that supported the roof were suspended the arms of Mr. 
W. Shipley Conway, Constable of Rhuddlan Castle, with the 
significant motto, “ Y gwr a bia’r nendren,” which was trans- 
lated for me, “ Owner of the_roof-tree,”, but which an ancient 





bard, to whom has been entrusted the custody of the castle, 
insisted should be ‘Him that. possesses. the main beam,’ as 
more literal and correct. Behind the orchestra the tables werd 
arranged for the banquet, at which the president assisted: 
Two entrances admitted the visitors—one for the reserved 
places at the south-east, and one for the general visitors at the 
north-east. On the whole, though something more in character 
with the ancient style of architecture might have been deviseds: 
it is doubtful whether the convenience of the public aid the 
active directors of the Eisteddvod could have been more ad 
vageously consulted. 

At nine o’clock all the friends and supporters of the Eistedd-. 
vod met, according to appointment, at the castle, and advanced. 
thence in procession on the road to Penguern, the seat of the 
president, Lord Mostyn, whom they escorted to the castle. 
His Lordship, a gentleman advanced in years, and highly, 
respected in the country, rode on horseback, accompanied by 
Mr. Shipley Conway, constable of the castle. About half= 
past eleven o’clock the procession reached the castle, and the 
noble president took his seat amidst tremendous cheering, 

The crowd by this time had assembled, and the place, 
was very soon full. The committee were all invested with 
blue ribbands, with various appropriate mottoes and symbols. 
Proclamation to open the Eisteddvod, delivered in Welsh by Mr, 
Morris Jones, and afterwards in English by the Rev.W. Edwards, 
was succeeded by a flourish of trumpets. The president, was; 
then called tpon to take the chair, amidst the loudest cheering... 
Lord Mostyn addressed the meeting, insisting upon his own, 
unworthiness to preside at the Eisteddvod, declaring his hope 
that some new Milton might issue from the ranks of the con-. 
testing bards. His Lordship was not versed in bardic Jore,,, 
nor was he inclined to enter into the historical incidents; 
connected with Rhuddlan Castle. “He. spoke warmly of. the . 
blessings Wales, like the rest of Great Britain, derived from ; 
our glorious constitution, The Queen and the Prince of Wales 
were the chief patrons of the present Eisteddvod, which 
gave his Lordship occasion to make an eloquent apostrophe 
to loyalty. While a just pride ought to be felt in the preser~ 
vation of one of the most ancient, if not, indeed, the most 
ancient language of the earth, it should not be forgotten by Her 
Majesty’s Welsh subjects that the’ English tongue was the 
high road to honour and preferment in this country. His 
Lordship was repeatedly applauded daring his address, and 
resumed his chair amidst loud cheering. 

The bards then recited their poetical addresses, all of which 
had reference to subjects connected with the proceedings. The 
poetical addresses were all of them short and all to the pur- 
pose, it would appear, to judge from the applause with which 
they were severally received. The names of the bards were 
Idris, Vechan, Eos lal, Absolom Roberts, Cyhelyn Mon, 
Gwilym Bethesda, and Iwean Ionawr. Some of them were 
aged men, and spoke very low, while the younger ones were 
by no means overloud for so large an area. The poem of 
Cyhelyn Mon—an apostrophe to the virtues of our Queen— 
was in English. The addresses were followed by a brilliant 
speech from Mr. John Jones (Talhaiarn, the architect), who 
while rapidly surveying the Eisteddvod of Welsh bardism 
from the earliest times, introduced many topics of episodical 
interest, and concluded with a loyal apostrophe. He was 
applauded with enthusiasm. A military band then performed 
a march, composed on a Welsh theme, * Codiad yr Hedydd,” 
and dedicated to the president of the Kisteddvod, by Mr. 
Eimund Chipp. The march is a work of great merit, the 
subjects are clearly defined, and,the instrumentation displays 
both taste and experience. A slight reminiscence’ of ‘Men 
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delssohn’s overture to Ruy’Blas'was obvious in the trio, but 
by no: means’ took away from the pleasurable impression 
derived:from the entire ‘composition.’ The march was exceed- 
ingly»well: played, and-so much liked by the audience that it 
was called for again. It formed a striking contrast to the per- 
formance of“: Morfa Rhuddlan,” and another old Welsh 
melody, with which a harper, on a Welsh harp, in tones 
searcely audible where sat,celebrated the entry of the presi- 
dent «and his escort. 

After Mr, Chipp’s march, the Dean of Bangor addressed the 
meeting at very great length. His speech embraced a multi- 
tude of ‘subjects, among which were the objects of the 
Eisteddvod,—viz., the improvement of agriculture, the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences, the promotion of hospitals and 
sthools, the support and culture of the national talent for 
poetry and music, &c. In alluding to the last subject the 
Dean spoke of the great strides music had made among the 
Germans, French, and English, expressing his satisfaction that 
cettain evidences recently exhibited by the Welsh choirs in- 
dicated that Wales was already beginning to follow the ex- 
ample of other nations, and ‘to throw aside the motto, “ Lau- 
dator temporis acti.” The rev. gentleman then gave a history 
of thé privileges accorded to ancient bards, and concluded his 
address with announcing that the governing motive of the 
Eisteddvod was *“* Combination with conciliation, and no com- 
promise.” The general tone of the Dean’s speech, which was 
strongly impregnated with the spirit of modern liberalism and 
cosmopolite notions, seemed to be unpleasing to some of the 
atidience (the Welsh part), who frequently interrupted him 
with cries of “ Question,” and as soon as it was finished, the 
Rev.’ Hicks Owen, Vicat, of ‘Tyemeirchion, rose and deljvered 
a glowing apostrophe to the supremacy of Welsh language, 
literature, and music, accompanied by violent gestures and a 
hearty earnestness of voice and manner which won the most 
uproarious applause, and reiterated cries of “ Clywch, Clywch.” 
(Hear, hear.) The Rev. Hicks Owen belongs to the ultra 
Welsh party, and is, I am told, a zealous partisan. 


The adjudication of the prizes followed next, the Rev. T. 
W.. Edwards reading the special communications. The grand 
ptize, which entitled the candidate to the distinguished honor 
of being seated in the bardie chair, was accorded to Ynyswr 
Cynddyn ab Cynfarchc (the Rev. Evan Evans, of Christhton), 
fora poem on the subject of the Resurrection; 25 guineas 
and,a gold medal were the premiums awarded. There were 
28 competitors for this distinction, and seven of the poems 
were highly praised by the, judges. ‘Two were pronounced 
equal to anything in the Welsh language. To the second, 
written by the Rev. W. Williams, of Llanrwst, a dissenting 
preacher, was awarded a premium of £5, After this Lord 
Powis addressed the meeting, proposing the usual acknowledg- 
ments to the president, Lord Mostyn, and the meeting broke 
up at half-past three o'clock. 


Among the distinguished persons present were :—Lord 
Mostyn, the Hon. Miss Lloyd, Lord and Lady Dinorben and 
party, the Karl of Powis, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., 
M.P.,.the Bishop of St. Asaph, Sic Love Parry, Mr. Shipley 
Conway, the Hon. Mr. Rowley, the Dean of Bangor, Lady 
Erskine, Sir Robert and Lady Vaughan and party, J. Heaton, 
Esq.,' Misses Williams, Aberpergwin, the Hon. E. M. Lloyd 
Mostyn, the Lady Harriett Mostyn and party, Sir Raymond 
Jarvis, &c; 3 , 

The President's: dianer on Tuesday was interesting for the 
manifestations :of:stromg: national feeling which accompanied 
it, and for the evidences of enlightened liberality that charac- 





terised the speeches of the more influential personages. The 
sounds of feasts and revelry, which had been silent for 
centuries in the walls of Rhuddlan Castle, seemed more like a 
prophecy of the future than an echo of the past. A more 
uproarious assemblage never sat down to eat and drink 
together. Three long tables were spread out, which stretched 
along the entire breadth of the castle yard, and gave accom~ 
modation to upwards of 300 individuals. ‘The President’s 
dinner,” by the way, was not a dinner given by the President, 
but, as I understood, to the President, by the committee of 
the Eisteddvod. The tickets were 5s., not including wine. 
Although there was a liberal provision of cold viands, hot 
potatoes, and Welsh beer, I am inclired to think that those 
who undertook to supply the necessaries must have realized a 
substantial profit. Lord Mostyn presided at one table, and 
the Earl of Powis at another as vice-president. On Lord 
Mostyn devolved the chief labours of the evening, and no 
one could have sustained them with a more adrairable com- 
bination of zeal and good sense. While showing the liveliest 
interest in what concerned the Eisteddvod and Welsh nation- 
ality in general, his Lordship did all in his power to discourage 
those hot displays of ultra-Cambrian enthusiasm which, both 
in the morning at the Ei§teddvodd, and in the evening at the 
dinner, but for some such respectable and respected resistance, 
might have overthrown the barriers of goodfellowship and 
swamped conviviality in a whirlpool of imaginary patriotism. 
Happily the same discreet and praiseworthy tone was observed 
by all the principal speakers—Earl Powis, Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn, the Hon, Mr. Mostyn, Archdeacon Williams (of 
Cardigan), Sir Stephen Glynne, &c., who by their sensible 
comments and unmistakeable insinuations completely disarmed 
the eloquence of cértain vivatious sticklers for ‘‘ the leek, the 
whole leek, and nothing but the leek,” of its tendency to 
discord and confusion. One ‘of the bards, Aled o Fon, 
mounted his chair, and delivered an impetucus oration, the 
spirit of which, like that of the Rev. Hicks Owen yesterday 
morning, was evidently directed against the employment of 
the English tongue and the assistance of English musicians in 
a festival so purely and exclusively Welsh as the Eisteddvod, 
but the hisses that greeted that gentleman’s discourse long 
before its termination, almost overpowered the “ Clywch, 
clywch !” from the ultra-Welsh, who, delighted with his train 
of argument, encouraged him to proceed. By the way, were 
he possessed of a little more physical power, Aled o Fon 
would make an excellent actor for the Victoria Theatre. His 
gestures were as various and grotesque as they were vehement. 
Grace was not his attribute, but the lack of that was atoned 
for by an energy which bordered on the convulsive. At the 
elbow of the President stood Meuric Idris, bard of the 
Eisteddvod, whose duty it was, as in times of yore, to ex- 
pound the sentiments of his chief and master in epigrammatic 
verse, which, judging from the applause he constantly received, 
he effected in an easy and pointed manner; but decidedly 
the most amusing of the orators was Talhaiarn, the architect, 
whom I mentioned above, and who among other bardic feats 
has distinguished himself by a translation of Burns poems in 
his own vernacular. Talhaiarn speaks with equal fluency and 
emphasis’ in English and Welsh; he improvises verse with 
extraordinary facility, and illustrates his discourse by a redun- 
dancy of gesture which may be termed emblematical. Tal- 
haiarn, however, whose speech in the morning was considered 
the most masterly piece of oratory at the Eisteddvod, found 
less favour’at the dinner. His sentiments were, perhaps, 
bigotted, or peradventure warlike, for he had both the Church’ 
and the sword against him, in the persons of Archdeacon 
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Williams (of Cardigan) and General Sir Loye Parry, who 
both called him to order, while loudly asserting his right to 
recite some verses Apropos of one of the ordinary toasts. 
Archdeacon Williams, especially admonished him in terms of 
undeniable earnestness, while at the same time paying testi- 
mony to his genius as a bard and an orator. Thus the 
sentiment which the dean of Bangor introduced at the tail of 
his discourse in the morning—‘t Combination with conciliation, 
and no compromise,” was tolerably well enforced at the 
President's dinner. 

After all I had heard of the Welsh harpers ard the Welsh 
love of music, I was somewhat surprised and disappointed at 
the unceremonious manner in which the minstrel of the 
evening was treated. It was his duty, after certain and 
peculiar toasts, to get upon the table with his instrument, and 
play appropriate national pieces. His first performance, how- 
ever, an air with variations, was interrupted before he had got 
half way through the first variation, with loud cries of ‘* Pen- 
nillion”—which signified a wish on the part of the guests that 
he should play merely a short air, and not occupy the time of 
the guests with too profuse a display of his talent. The 
second and third tunes the minstrel attempted to play he was 
stopped instanter, and gave up his office in despair, In one 
piece he was assisted by a singing minstrel, whose style of 
vocalization bore a striking resemblance to that of the Ethio- 
pian serenaders—not the party engaged by Mr. Mitchell. A 
band of wind instruments stationed in the orchestra was 
visited with several interruptions in its stout endeavours to 
play the national anthem and “ Rule Britannia,” both of 
which, by the way, were introduced in wrong places—the 
former before the honours that always accompany the great 
loyal toast, the latter after the health of the Prince of Wales 
(Prince of Cwymri). A party of glee singers, who directly 
after dinner struck up a eatch about “ Frisky, frisky,” when 
the guests seemed to have anticipated a Welsh equivalent to 
‘6 Non nobis Domine,” were welcomed with shouts of laughter. 
So much for the music that accompanied the repast. A mis- 
eellaneous concert had been announced in the evening, at 
cheap prices, for the ostensible purpose of giving the people 
an.idea of the Saxon music. Some two hundred, who had 
paid their money, assembled, but the musicians had departed, 
and there was consequently no concert. It appears that the 
mere announcement of such a performance had been con- 
sidered necessary without any notification to the performers, 
who, in happy ignorance of what they were expected to per- 
form, were sauntering about Rhy!, St. Asaph, and other agree- 
able spots in the vicinity, and consequently not at hand when 
wanted. To make amends, the glee singers, of whom I have 
spoken, stood up in the orchestra and attempted to execute 
some glees; bnt the noise of the dissatisfied, who had paid 
their shillings, was so great that nobody could be heard, and 
the performance passed off in dumb-show. How the matter 
ended I did not remain to hear, having three miles to go; but 
I believe a dance was got up, or something of the kind. 

The ceremony of awarding the prizes is exceedingly in- 
teresting, but as there are such a large number of successful 
cnmpetitors to dispose of it occupies a great part of the day, 
and becomes sufficiently tiresome before it is over. When the 


prizes are announced the judges who have decided the ques- 
tion deliver their reasons aloud. The honorary secretary of 
the Eisteddvod then proclaims the motto assumed by the suc- 
cessful candidate, who is forthwith summoned by Meuric Idris, 
bard of Eisteddvad, to.come forward, if he be present. 
Stepping on to the platform the blushing bard is then invested 
with the prize by one of the lady patronesses, and both his 





bardie and real name are disclosed amidst the applanse of the 
assembly. The President shakes hands with him, and “he 
receives the congratulations of his friends. The’ successfal 
candidate for the bardic chair, to whom the grand prige ‘is 
allotted, is conducted to the seat of honour by two graduated 
bards according to ancient custom. ‘The cheering of thé 
spectators at this imposing ceremony is tumultuous. On‘otht 
oceasions it.is regulated by the amount of popularity enjo 
by the successful candidate among certain predominant parties, 
On Wednesday the Eisteddvod was resumed, and further 
prizes awarded. Archdeacon Williams read an address. upon 
Welsh literature, and Talhaigrn, the most popular of the b rds, 
delivered an impromptu apostrophe to poetry in the Welsh 
language, exhorting his countrymen to a real’ display of 
national enthusiasm. He was greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause. The fine weather has had a most fayourable influence 
upon the Kisteddvod. The attendance on Wednesday was as 
great, if not greater, than Tuesday. Rhuddlan and. its 
environs had all the aspect of a fair. Booths, tents, and 
marquees were erected within a short distance of the castle, 
and the busy and animated crowd supplied the inns and hotels 
and other houses of public entertainment with a constant flaw 
of customers. : 
The contest for the gold medal of the Dowager Lady 
Erskine was decided, as every one anticipated, in favor of 
Mr. Ellis Roberts, a gentleman well known in London as 3 
skilful performer on the Welsh harp, Sa superior, indeed, 
was Mr. Roberts to his rival competitors, that it was hardfy 
fair to allow him to try for the prize, The nine “ minstrels* 
who contended with him exhibited nothing beyond mediocrity, 
either as composers or executants. “Their respective arranger 
ments of the old air, “ Pen Rhaw,™ were) for the most part) 
remarkable for a supreme disregard of the simplest rules of 
harmony. Their variations, all cut out of the same pattern, 
were so much of a colour, that it appeared as though I was 
listening to the same monotonous piece of music nine times 
in uninterrupted succession. The style of their compositions 
was, at least, acentury behind the age. Some of the easy 
rondos and airs, with variations, of Alberti, Nicolai, and others, 
dedicated to juvenile performers on the piano more’than fift 
years ago, may be compared to them with a proviso that, 
while Alberti and Nicolai were always correct in their basses, 
the Welsh harpers are always the contrary. Violations of the 
grammar of the art seem to be a rule rather than an exception 
with these ‘‘ minstrels,” It was not surprising that Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, an expert performer, at least, although his own com- 
position was neither free from faults nor overburdened with 
evidences of the inventive faculty, should have fairly run away 
from such feeble opponents, with Lady Erskine’s gold medal 
(value £8 10s). Mr. H.R. Atkins, the judge, had np option 
but to award him the prize, without an instant’s hesitation. 
Had that gentleman come to any other decision, he would 
have been unanimously censured. It appears the committee 
requested Mr. Roberts to preside as judge of the musical con- 
tests, but Mr. Roberts declined that honourable post, preferring 
the more lucrative one of carrying away the prizes from his 
helpless brother aspirants. The eager interest with which the 
performances of the harpers were listened to by the great mass 
of the crowd shows that the rational feeling in favour of an 
instrument which has nothing but historical associations to re- 
commend it, is still strong in the hearts of the Welsh people. 
I may nevertheless state, without qualification, that whatever 
may have been the peculiar charm of thé instrument im the 
hands of the ancient Welsh harpers, it has no attraction ‘Wwhat- 


ever at present for any other than Welsh’éars.> °" °° 
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It may he:that the art of.playing op the triple harp is lost, 
and that the modern Hal eh es unworthy descendants of their 
forefathers, have been the main cause of bringing the instru- 
ment into contempt. Either the race has aadly degenerated, 
or all that has been written of the Welsh harp and of Welsh 
music is a gross fiction—one of those fond Seghnde, the off- 
spring of national egotism, to be found, in more or less abun- 

ce, in the early records of every people on the globe. The 
‘Welsh harp might, perhaps, have sounded very well before the 
invention of pedals and other modern devices, but it shows a 
sorty face by the side of the instruments of the present day. 
Its triple row of strings is a useless encumbrance, while the 
method of produeing the accidentals by means of the middle 
row—the two outer rows being tuned as nearly as possible in 
unison—is, happily, now replaced by other means both simpler 
and more efficient. As there are no pedals on the triple harp, 
when a change of key is necessary the pitch of the instrument 
has to be altered by the mechanical expedient of a screw. No 
modern compositions, which contain frequent modulations from 
one key to another, can be played upon it; so that to maintain 
the Welsh harp, as the chief of musical instruments, as some 
of the natives desire, would be to carry the art back a couple 
of centuries, when nothing but the simplest forms of music 
were produced. How the ancient bards could manage to 
execute their cadair, or ‘' masterly” pieces, or their mwchwl, 
which were as good as four cadair, upon an instrument of such 
circumscribed means, is a mystery which I shall not pretend to 
solve, Perhaps, after all, the much, if placed before a modern 
player, would be considered as anything but “masterly.” A 
peculiar sweetness of tone has been cited by many upholders 
of the Welsh harp as an atonement for its mechanical deficien- 
cies. No such quality, however, was apparent in the contest 
for Lady Erskine’s medal, but, on the other hand, a wiry 
thinness, which the readiest execution and the most unexcep- 
tionable taste, as Mr. Ellis Roberts successfully demonstrated, 
could neither modify nor conceal. Under these cireumstances, 
it appears but questionable policy on the part of the Eisteddvod 
to devote so much pains to preserve so defective an instrument. 
The harps of ‘recent manufacture are such evident improve- 
ments that only the most perverse bigotry can be blind to 
their superiority. As well might the Jews, who claim among 
them some of the greatest musicians the world has seen, set up 
the psalter, or the kinnor, with its ten strings, as supreme 
among musical instruments—not to speak of the “ Jew’s-harp,” 
a corruption of “ jaw's-harp,” so called because it was played 
from the mouth. 

Of the specimens of the pennillion, or singing to this harp, 
which followed the contention for the gold medal, the less said 
the better. Whatever may have been the ancient excellence 
of the pennill-singers, it is evident their art is now utterly 
lost, One of their duties was “‘ to strike into the tune (which 
the harpers might be playing) in the proper place, and conduct 
it with matey ta) exactness to the symphony, or the close.” 
But the pennili-singers, on the present occasion, seldom came 
in the right place, and were always wonderfully inexact ; 


besides which, they sang out of tune, and their voices were 


destitute both of strength and quality. It was impossible to 
tell whether they were tenors or barytones, and to the great ma- 
hse of the spectators they must have been nearly inaudible. 

e the harpist might be “ wandering in little variations 
and embellishments” the singing of the pennillion was to be 
“ unembarrassed and true to the fundamental tune ;” but, 
unhappily, the modern aspirants for vocal honours, on the 
' present occasion, were alw: ys embarrassed, and “ wandered” 
as much as the harper himself; so that the “fundamental 





tune” was a sufferer, instead of a gainer, by their intervention. 
The pennillion, or ‘ poetical blossoms,” as they are called, are 
short epigrammatic stanzas of various metres, involving some 
particular sentiment, amatory, patriotic, or pastoral, which by 
artful management, and by coming in at certain parts of the 
melody, could fit several tunes, These singers might impro- 
vise these stanzas, if sufficiently skilled in the art of im- 
promptu, or sing any that they knew by heart. Though not 
a great number have found their way into print, there were 
thousands of pennillions popularly known, The following 
epigram in praise of the Welsh nectar, mead, may be taken 
as a specimen of the pennillion :— 
** Gwell na’r gwin yw’r Médd pér hidlaid, 

Diodd Beirdd yr hén Vrutaniaid ; 

Gwin a bair ynvydrwydd cynnen, 

Ond yn y Médd mae dawn yr Awen!” 


which has been translated into English thus :— 


“Nectar of bees, not Bacchus, here behold, 
Which British bards were wont to quaff of old; 
The berries of the grape with Furies swell, 

But in the honeycomb the Muses dwell!” 

‘* Metre, music, and mead,” were the invariable accompa- 
niments of social relaxation in the palmy days of the Welsh 
mountaineers, before the march of human events had made 
them more intimately related with the great European family. 
‘If the “mead” be as much deteriorated as the ‘‘ music,” 
I should be sorry to drink it, “nectar” though it'be. It is 
worth observing that the English ballad, once so popular, 
** Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” is a translation from 
one of the Cornish pennillion, beginning ‘‘ Pa le er ew why 
moaz m6z vean whég.” I believe it is agreed that the Cornish 
people divide with the Welsh the honour of being the only 
remnant of the aborigines of Great Britain. 

The first miscellaneous concert, which brought nearly 
1000 persons to the Castle from the hills and towns adjacent, 
took place on Wednesday night, and’ the impression produced 
was such as to make me tremble for the “ national musi¢ of 
Wales.” It was roundly asserted by many that the Welsh 
people would not listen to, and could not possibly appreciate, 
or derive any amusement from ‘* Saxon” compositions and 
“* Saxon” performers; but Mr. J. R. Atkins, the zealous 
director of the musical performances connected with the pre- 
sent Eisteddvod, was of another opinion, and supported his 
opinion with such unanswerable a that the question 
is, I imagine, set at rest for ever. he Welsh have as much 
musical feeling as any other nation—their ancient melodies 
prove it; and it is only the prejudices of certain interested 
parties that have so long kept them in a state of ignorance 
about the claims of modern art and modern artists. I never 
assisted at a concert where more enthusiasm was exhibited. 
As nearly all the pieces and nearly all the performers were 
unknown to the majority of the audienée, almost everything 
camé upon them with the freshness of perfect novelty, and 
everthing was heartily enjoyed. The overture to Fidelio 
introduced Beethoven to the inhabitants of Dyfayn Clwyd 
(the vale’ of Clwyd), who gave the giant of the orchestra a 
reception worthy of his genitis. ‘The band, though not 
numerous, was entirely composed of efficient performers, ‘and 
numbered in its ranks Messrs. E, Chipp, Doyle, Jay, Betts, 
Cusins, Hill, H. Chipp, Guest, Pratten, Mount, Card, Horton, 
Williams, Larkin, Rae, Irwin, Chipp, and other well-known 
London players. They performed the overture with great 
vigour and‘decision.' Mr. Machin, with one of the delicious 
songs of the ‘gardener, from J? Seraglio, was applauded in @ 
manner that proved Mozatt to be as acceptable as Beethoven 
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to the Welsh auditors. Mr. Sims Reeves created quite a 
furore. But I must leave the concert at present, to speak of 
a less agreeable subject, which threatened to put a stop to the 
Eisteddvod altogether. 

The proceedings of the Eisteddved yesterday (the third and 
last) were unexpectedly brought to a close about half-past 
one o'clock by an accident that might have led to the most 
disastrous results, but which happily terminated without any 
loss of life, and with a wonderfully smal! amount of injury, 


considering the imminent danger incurred. While a young | 


girl, Miss Lovitt, was performing on the harp, competing for 
one of the prizes, the centre department of the platform of 
the great northern gallery, close behind the chair of the Pre- 
‘sident, Lord Mostyn, suddenly gave way, and a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen were precipitated into tie vault 
beneath. The effect was electric. The crowd that filled the 
body of the hall rushed spontaneously to the platform, and 
attempted to climb up the barriers, eager to render assistance, 
and much harm was effected by well-meaning persons, who, 
stepping on the broken compartment of the platform, caused 
other beams and fragments of planks to fall on the unfortunate 
persons below, who, as the fracture occurred in the middle of 
the platform, were cooped up together in such a manner that 
to extricate them was a difficult matter. At length, however, 
an opening was effected behind the platform, through some 
canvas that covered one of the larger apertures of the decayed 
walls of the castle, and in a short time every one was got 
out... The committee then ordered the building to be cleared, 
which, after some time, was effected in the midst of the 
utmost confusion. Mr. Lodge, from Rhyl, and Drs. Stubbs 
and Owen, from St. Asaph, being luckily present, surgical 
advice was immediately obtaiped.. The. following. persons 
were found to be injured :—Mrs. Dawson, of Gronant, a 
broken leg; Mr. Dawson, injured in the head; Mrs. Thomp- 
son, daughter of Mr, Fletcher, of Abergele, fractured leg ; 
Lady Johnson, ancle sprained ; Miss L’Estrange, hurt by a 
comb running into the back of her head; Miss Heaton, of 
Placé Heaton, slightly injured. As neither Mr. Jones (Tal- 
haiarn), the architect, nor Mr. Evans, of Bangor, the con- 
tractor for the building, was present, the committee at once 
held a meeting to inquire into the cause. of the accident. An 
engineer and some carpenters, &c., experienced in such sub- 
jects, were sent for to examine and report. The precise 
cause of the accident has not yet transpired, but the following 
announcement has been issued by the committee :-— 


“The committee beg to acquaint the public that, in consequence of a 
part of the benches in the centre compartment having given way this 
morning, the centre area of the Castle will be furnished with comfortable 
seats and appropriated to the audience, and that the proceedings of the 
Eisteddvod will be carried into effect as published, no serious consequence 
taving ensued from the accident.” 


There was never so great a crowd at any known Eisteddvod. 
There were about 2,500 persons present, of whom, perhaps, 
300 were on the platform. More than 700 arrived by the 
special trains from the various towns on the Chester and 
Holyhead line. The committee have been much praised for 
not stopping the concert to-night. 


Bhuddlan, Thursday, September 26. 


PS. T shall endeavour to transmit my account of the con- 
certs to be in time for your publication. 





Epwin Lanpsexx.—Her Majesty ‘has been pleased to confer 
the honour. of Knighthood upon Edwin. Landseer. Sir Edwin is 


now a guest of Her Majesty, at Balmoral. 





JENNY LIND IN) AMEREG AL)! Sox 
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TueERe is a shrine for some divinity or other in every human | 


heart. In this respect the Americans are made pretty much 


like the rest of us. They have not much Fersrenee, fh & 
sovereign, or alord, or even for a pope. In fact, their pobies 


engagements have rather eut them out of the old-fas 


shioned 
circle, But set them once free, try them on a little pease y 
and their innate loyalty will come out as strong as their.qwh | 
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rivers and falls. Jenny Lind, after flitting, about Europe as 


free as a lark, jilting queens, suitors, and apera lessees, has 
lighted on the New World, and made it her own, The Caribs 
were not more awe-struck at the landing of Columbus than 
the Yankees at the advent of Jenny Lind. Our own cout- 
trymen were mad enough, in all conscience, considering that 
of the multitudes who raved about Jenny, not one in ten had 


heard a note of her voice; and, though sbe sang for charities, ., 


she certainly did not sing to “‘ the million.” The Americans, 
however, beat us out and out in the pitch of their devotion, 
before a soul of them has seen her. _ It is already their belief, 
as expressed by one of the soberest of their journals, that,“ she 
has been raised up by the Great Spirit to make the rest, of the 
world humble, while they adore His power.” There, is, always 
a certain relation between the worshipper and the worshipped,, 
and the most entranced homage will occasionally. betray, the 
contemplation of self. In the present instance, the prostrate 
multitude cannot help being proud of their city, of tharvisiter, 
of themselves, and of their own singular good, taste, _{‘ The 
Swedish Nightingale, the soul of song, has at, length, arrived 
in the empire city of the great republic of the New Wor 


and her welcome has been cordial ,and evthusiastic in pros... 


portion to her fame, and that intuitive instinct by which the 
people of New York never, fail to recognise. and. appteciate 


heroism, goodness, or genius,” In this Pantheon of, great- 


nesses, which is most admired, and which stands on the 
principal pedestal—the Nightingale, the Empire City, the 
Great Republic, the New World, the people of New York, or 
the abstract excellencies that wind up thesentence? Need 
we hesitate for ananswer? They are-all in propoition to one 
another, and the beauty of Jenny Lind consists in her being of 
a piece with New York. ‘egsiens 
Our readers are already acquainted with the, splendour . of 
Jenny Lind’s reception ; the desertion of the churches—for it 
was Sunday; the assemblage of the population, on, the shore ; 
the triumphal arches ; the myriads of eyes fixed on the Ai/antic 
as she steamed up the river; the meeting of Jenny Lind and 
Barnum, with the brief but important interchanges of senti- 
ment that ensued ; the rush of the eager multitude. through 
the dock-yard gates; the progress to Irving-house; the 
gorgeous apartments prepared for the ‘‘ Nightingale ;”, her ad- 
miration of the scenery, of the stripes and. stars,, of the 
respectability of the mob, of the comfortable niggers, of the 
airs ‘* Hail Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle,” and of every- 
thing that she heard or saw. .As we have, to epitomize the 
proceedings of ten days, each of which would. fill. several 
columns of this paper, we are forced most reluctantly to omit 
heaps of the most interesting and picturesque details. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that everything is recorded, 
and if future ages should wish to realise these events they 
will not have to draw on theirimagination, or to,be content 
with these few scanty sentences, in, which the fate of dynasties 


and empires have sometimes been, recorded... @ word, not 
a smile, not a downcast.look, pet a Ho. of she: atterance, 
not a flourish of the handkerchief, or wave of the, hang, pot.a 
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pink riband has Beén! éniitted fidin thé history! of the first 
momentous. day, from the instest whea,Jerny Lind was re- 
vealed to the cute gaze of the American world by her 
proximity to Barnum on the deck of the steamer, up to the 
witellg eur ‘of midnight, when, after a serenade by two 
hundfe musicians and the whole population of New York, 
and @ tremendous long address by the committee of the 
Musical Fund Society, “the deputation, having conversed a 
few thoments, with Jenny Lind ‘and Mr. Barnum, then with- 
drew, and. the. Nightingale retired to her downy nest.” We 
assure our readers that“we liave\¢ut the first day very short 
indeed, ‘We.have left out incidents enough to fill an orthodox 
novel in three vols. duodecimo. There are. nine days before 
us, so, adopting the conspicuous arrangement in the New York 
papers, we will proceed at once to the 


he SECOND DAY. 


_ On’Monday morning, the whole population of New York 
had come to the conclusion ‘‘ that there was no humbug about 
Jenny Livd, and that.she was a diamond of the first water.” 
They flocked to the hotel, hoping to get a sight of her, and, 
as it rained very hard, they filled its halls and passages, the 
resident company of the hotel being already not far from a 
thousand. At’ twelve o’clock, the proprietor conducted Jenny 
Lind’ to'the ‘ladies’ dining-room, and introduced her to the 
lady Of Commodore Stockton and five huudred ladies, each of 
whom ‘hie shook bythe hand. At two, she was driven, with 
no little diffieulty, through the crowd, to inspect the Jenny 
Lind. Hali, the’ Tabernacle, “Niblo’s Garden, and Barnum’s 
Muséypa,.”, Castle-garden received a more particular exami- 
nation. '’ By ‘the evening, Mts. and Miss Barnum had been 


telegtaphdd up from’ Connéétiéit.”’ Presents now poured in. 


from ‘alj ‘quarters, as also tickets for fancy balls, &e. Mr. 
Beedé ‘took ‘the measure of her head for a riding hat. Certain 
isang visits were ‘postponed, and the public press urge 
Jenny Lind, not ‘to, take Monday as a specimen of their 
glorious autamn,” The papers are full of discussions on the 
price and sale of the tickets‘and the chances of Mr. Barnum’s 
success, almost everybody in New York having a different 
opinion as to the proper scale of prices. ‘ The choice seats,” 
it was ‘known, would be “auctioned.” Another pecuniary 
topic, of great, interest, was tle furniture of Jenny T.ind’s 
suite of rooms, made expressly for the occasion, which must 
have cost at Jeast 6,000 dollars. Jt now transpired that 
Pre rei had with her a middle-aged cousin (Mademoiselle 
Ahmansen), who, with Mr, Benedict, took care of her affairs. 
“So much for Jenny Lind’s second day in New York. 


Fast THIRD DAY. 

“The Custle-gatden has been’ taken by Barnum!” The 
whole city was in ecstacy at the news. The Castle-garden 
will hold ‘8,000 persons, and as it will, of course, pay better 
at three dollars a ticket than a room less than half tlie size 
at double the price, it-would evidently be Barnum’s interest 


to give all his 150 cofcerts at New York as long as. the room 


filled.’ Everybody’s’ chance of hearing was so much the 
better; and, as Jenny Lind had no interest in the receipts; 
the choice of this room was a ‘new proof of her goodness. 
The requisite alterations in the room’are now minutely dis- 
cussed, whether to assist the voice, or to prevent a crush, 
Barnum. is beset with splendid offers from Toronto, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and. other cities south and west. The crowd 
befure:drving’ house continues night and day. A perpetual 
Stream ‘of ‘Youquets- and* other ‘télegant tokens of esteem” 


pour in, afid-Jetiny Lind  begitts to be ‘aghast. at “the 





frightful debt of gratitude she is incurring. She asks 
at least to see her numerous benefactors, or to be exeused 
receiving their presents. The charitable institutions “are 
early in the field preferring their claims. In the afternoon 
Jenny Lind drove out with Mr. Benedict; and it was sure 
mised that their object: must'be to Jook out for a quieter place 
than Irving Hotel—much as she was pleased with Mr. 
Howard and his splendid establishment. At all events, they 
called at the York Hotel. On her return from her drive, she 
dined at the public table at half-past three, where she and the 
company were delighted with one another. What Jenny 
Lind did after dinner does not immediately transpire, but the 
gap is filled up with Mr. Barnum’s present of a service of 
plate to Mr. Wilton, the agent who effected the engagement. 
It was to be seen at Tenney’s, in Broadway. 


FOURTH DAY, 

‘“‘ The first question you are asked in the streets is, ‘ Have 
you seen the Nightingale?’ Never was there such a furore 
about a woman before—at least not since the time of the 
Trojan war.” Jenny Lind is “ another Joan of Arc;” she 
has taken the city by storm. ‘ From morn till dewy eve the 
Irving-house was crowded with human beings, within and 
without, and the steamboats ‘and railway trains were loaded 
with passengers coming to this metropolis to see the Swede, 
Even the clergy and bishops are running to see her.” Dr, 
Cummings, a splendid orator’on the slavery question, hag 
already been at her with some school-girls, and a six-dollar 
bouquet. Of course, he expects a concert for his school, 
“ At twelve o'clock Bishop Hughes paid his devoirs, and laid 
on the flattering unction in the most delicate mauner. Jenny 
Lind felt highly honoured with a,gisit from so distinguished a 
churehman:” ' ‘ 

“Next came Major Woodhall, to tender the enchantress the weleome 
of the city of New York, and then proceeded to shower compliments 6n ‘ 
Mademoiselle. He said—* We have heard Malibran and other singers, 
but we all know you are the Queen of Song.’ * 

“Jenny Linp (interrupting him).—You frighten ‘me. Everybody 
frightens me with too much praise. 1 fear I shall never come up to the 
expectations formed of me. I have been spoiled with flattery twice 
before, arid I fear I shall be spoiled again. ! 

“Mazor.— We know that you are accustomed to this, and that 
cannot injure you, We think you worthy of it. i 

“Jenny Linn.—No; it is always new to me. I cannot accustom 
myself to it. There is too much friendship shown me. I am full of 
imperfections, and if you continve to. flatter me in this way, | shall 


tremble when I come to sing. 
“It is quite evident,” says the Weekly Herald, from which we quote 


this edifying conversation, “that Miss Lind, who is made.of a mowld 


peculiarly sensitive and susceptible of applause, was overwhelmed with 
the praises lavished upon her by the two distinguished individuals who 
had thus Visited her in succession. Her cheek was mantled, with 
blushes.”’ ; te: 
Miss Lind was then visited by about 400 ladies, after which 
she was carried off by the Président of the American Art 
Union to a private view of the exhibition. ‘The pictures 
honoured with her noticé are all minutely described. The 
party is then walked into an ‘adjoining room, where they find 
a magnificent collation, a crowd of “ fashionable ladies,” and 
a host of officials with singular names. ‘Speeches* ensue. 
Jenny Lind is enrolled a member amid a shower of*complis 
ments, and is with difficulty driven back throngh the:crowd té 
her hotel. The near apptoach of the ticket auction, fixed for 
Saturday, creates intense excitement. 


FIFTH DAY. ' i 4IWwGS 


» Jenny’ Lind’s péreanal appearances her intellectual qualities, °°! 


her religious sensibilities, are now ‘mintitely discussed, and “°" 
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fully appreciated. Itis ascertained by an immense comparison 
of observations that she is not what is called beautiful, but a 


great deal better. The generous public had taken alarm at 


the prospect of her being fleeced in the way of charity per- 
formances, but is now consoled at the thought that they help 
to make up that spiritual ideal, in which consists her great 
charm. The press also makes the agreeable discovery that by 
its glowing descriptions of Jenny Lind it contributes to the 
same happy result. It is reported that the existing engage- 
ment between Barnum and his fair protégé is cancelled, and a 
new one substituted, by virtue of which Jenny Lind and 
Barnum are to divide the net profits—not only in the United 
States but all over the world—to the end of that lady’s career. 
To obviate any momentary alarm this announcement may 
occasion, we may as well mention that Mr. Barnum is a 
married man. The prize of 200 dollars for the best poem on 
Jenny Lind’s visit is now awarded to Mr. Bayard Taylor, out 
of 750 competitors. The other topics of Friday are the 
fac simile of the card to the balcony, with directions to the 
bearer; an indignant denial by Mr. Howard that he had 
bribed Jenny Lind with 1,000 dollars to put up at Irving's 
Hotel; more monster banquets, multitudinous visits by 
ladies and great functionaries, some adventures of Jenny 
Lind in quest of ‘a sensible old horse ;” and speculations on 
the mode in which she will pass next Sunday. 


SIXTH DAY. 

Saturday morning is oceupied with anticipations of the 
auction to come off in that day. The policy of this price or 
that price, the produce of the sale, and the peculiar character 
of the musical world in New York, as compared with that of 
London, are discussed with financial vigour, The Weekly 
Herald, which has always been beating down the money 
value of Jenny Lind, while it cried up her talent and virtues, 
says that one dollar would be about the figure that would pay 
best, and reduces it to arithmetic. It now appears that the 
750 disappointed competitors for the Jenny Lind prize are 
all deeply disgusted, and, what is worse, that Jenny is 
equally disgusted with the successful poem which she is 
expected to sing, and which is a fulsome eulogy of herself. 
The choice is declared to be a job, It was known before who 
was to have the prize, and the only merit of the poem is its 
adaptation to music. More bouquets. Jenny Lind’s choice 
of a private secretary is announced, and we are told about 
him; as also that ‘‘ she spends to-morrow with the Rev. 
Mr. Baird.” 


SEVENTH DAY. 


Sunday is devoted to a review of the auction, the previous 
day. It was attended by 3,000 or 4,000, notwithstanding a 
heavy rain, and the unexpected imposition of one shilling a- 
head for admission to the Garden. Mr. Barnum and the 
auctioneer had much trouble to dispel some mystifications 
which rumour had raised. The latter took his stand in the 
very spot where Jenny Lind was to stand, and ‘‘ proceeded to 
sell the first ticket, having the right to the first choice seat to 
the first concert of Jenny Lind in America.” After a tre- 
mendous competition, it was knocked down to a hatter, for 
225 dollars, amid vociferous cheering. The next choice seats 
went at much less prices, The names of all the purchasers, 
the numbers of their tickets, and the sums given, are published 
at length, and would occupy two columns of this paper. We 

must be content with the results. On Saturday there were 
sold 1,429 tickets, at the average. price of 6 dols. 38 cents, 
amounting to 9,119} dols. 


EIGHTH DAY.  * © A 1G 


The hatter’s reasons for giving 225 dols. for the first ticket, 
and his expressed determination to give 500 dols. if necessary, 
occupy the attention of New York, to the exclision of all 
other topics, and even Jenny Lind is forgotten. ‘As he lived 
next door to Rarnum’s Museum, many ‘people thoughtt a 
juggle ; but that does not account for five others bidding against 
him. The place selected by the hatter was by no miéane’ 
good one, being directly under Jenny Lind, atid one'néext’'té 
it only went for 10 dols. “There is a better solution tot’ thé 
mystery,” says the Weekly Herald, **than to charge it to Peter 
Funk.” What do our readers suppose that to be? They 'ré+ 
member, probably, the hatter immortalised’ by Carlyla, for 
sending about the town a monster hat, with his name nd 
address under it. It now appears that Mr. Genin’s object was 
the same. His ticket will be worth 1,000 dols. to him, he 
says, There were others alive to its value. Three of the 
five unsuccessful competitors were patent medicine vendors, 
The name of Genin now stands before us at the head of the 
most portentous list of names ever published in America, 
He intends, it is said, to follow up the idea on the night of the 
concert, by sitting in the front of the audience, with an 
immense hat suspended over his head, 


NINTH DAY, ute 
Monday began with the adjourned auction, when 8,055 
tickets were sold for 15,319 dollars. The event of theday, 
however, was the first rehearsal, on which we will not venture 
at present, only observing that Jenny Lind seemsto have 
created quite as much enthusiasm, as in her first débdé in the 
British metropolis. ; 
TENTH DAY. Xj iatcoeey 
On Tuesday was the second rehearsal, “when thé gréut 
northern luminary of song,” we are told, “* was still more suc- 
cessful than on the previous day;” being, as the reporter 
explains, entirely satisfied with the building, the audience, 
and herself. “A curious incident occurred when she was 
commencing the ‘ Casta diva.’ She had not got through half. 
a-dozen notes when a gun was heard. She immediately 
stopped and laughed. She went on again, and then the roar 
of another gun brought her to a complete halt, when she could 
not refrain from laughing a second time. She had to give it 
up. It turned out to be the firing of the 100 guns from the 
battery, in celebration of the admission of California into the 
sisterhood of States. During the firing, two or three wreaths 
of the smoke from the gun were borne right over Castle- 
garden, and had a very pretty effect. When she was informe 
of the cause of the interruption, she said it was to her a very 
agreeable interruption, as it was for the good of the country.” 
Here we must break off, The results of the first publig 
concert, which was to take place on the Wednesday, we have 
yet to learn. 





Tue Prize Sone vor Jenny Linp.—Bayard Taylor, of the 
Tribune, has been pronounced by the Jenny Lind Song Committee 
the successful candidate for Mr. Barnum’s prize of 200 dollars. 
We anticipated this result when it was announced that an attaché 
ofthe Tribune, and L. G, Clarke were members of the committees 
but the whole thing is too transparent to impose upon the public 
the idea that Taylor has any one of the essentials for either a 
writer or a poet ; we are curjous to see this successful specimen 
song writing, and will refer to it hereafter in connection with the 
claims of its author. Neither has any member 
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i SADLERS WELLS. 

‘Tae , most.. remarkable feature in the performance of 
Ooriolanys, at this. theatre is the marked improvement in 
Mr. Phelps's representation of the hero since the play was 
reyined. two, years ago,. This gentleman evidently studies 
afresh. each, character of Shakspere that he performs on the 
regrewjval.of the respeetive plays. The improvement was 
chiefly,visible in the, passages of sarcasm and in the greater 
finisly ia. detail throughout. As for the energetic scenes, we 
cannot. say a better or.truer thing of them than that they are 
just what.they.always were, Mr. Phelps is resolved that the 
mantle. of Macready shall not fall on unworthy shoulders, 

_ aA pleasant little piece, entitled Michael Perrin, has been 
produced with considerable success. The interest turns upon 
the fortunes or misfortunes of a poor French clergyman (from 
whom.the piece takes its name), who, haying been deprived 
of his curacy during the Revolution, is induced—with a view 
to. promote the marriage of his niece Julie with her betrothed 
husband, .Adolphe—to become, unconsciously, an agent of 
the police in. detecting a conspiracy in which Adolphe is 
involved, and thus discovers that his exertions for his niece 
and her lover have served only to betray them. At the 
instigation, however, of Fouché, the police minister of the 
Consular Government, who has been a pupil of Michael’s, 
Adolphe is) pardoned, and the old clergyman restored to his 
euracy,» ‘The acting is exceedingly good ; the simplicity and 
humour: of the kind+hearted clergyman are nicely given by 
Mgr, A. Younge, and the other characters are well supported, 
not omitting Miss Marston as Julie, who, in the dress of a 
French rustic, makes the. most-of her handsome face and 
youag and graceful form. G, 





ons 


19 JULLIEN IN THE PROVINCES. 

Jviiren’s recent tour has proved one of the most success- 
fal he has yet undertaken. Having for the last few years 
made the chief towns his head quarters, he conceived it would 
not be amiss if he would for one season honor the secondary 
cities with his performances, Jullien no sooner conceived the 
idea than he carried it out. The secondary cities received 
Jullien and his band with open arms, and, as far as we can 
ttace his tourneé, the new speculation has answered the highest 
expectations of the energetic chef d’orchestre. Having no 
correspondent in any of the towns’ in which Jullien gave his 
late concerts; we have not, as we have been accustomed to do, 
rendered a’ weekly account of his doings. We are, therefore, 
compelled to draw on one or two provincial papers to speak 
for us as our reporter. The Newcastle Courant of the 20th 
instant thus alludes to the ‘* Monstre Concert,” given at 
Newcastle on the 19th :— 

“Mons, JULLIEN, the deservedly popular and talented artiste, gave a 
Grand ‘Concert Monstre’ yesterday evening at our Theatre Royal, and 
it was, as usual, honoured with a crowded and splendid audience. Indeed, 
the genius and unrivalled musical skill of this celebrated conductor not 
only claim but irresistibly draw that degree of patronage, which his 
unceasing exertions as a caterer of the public justly entitles him to, for to 
him alone may fairly be ascribed the credit of introducing a style of 
orchestral musi¢ hitherto unequalled jn the annals of the profession. The 
programme on the present occasion was. well selected; and the most 
attractive feature in it was the announcement of the debut of the cele- 
brated ‘vocalist, Miss Dolby; but though, of course, ‘the star’ of the 
evening, yet, a8 brilliant orbs are destined occasionally to be obscured, 
80 it was to be regretted that this far-famed cantatrice had to suffer a 


partial, eclipse from slight pasagen ye arising from a cold. Under such 


» |, ec} 
circumstances, it certain! unds much to her honour, that, rather 





than disappoint the audience, she sung the songs allotted to her, and / 


even with such a severe drawback, she made a favorable impression on the 
audience. Her voice, so fer as could be judged, is full, mellow, and 
pore; her enunciation clear and perfect; and, had her powers: been 
more at command, other evidences of her vocal capabilities would have 
no doubt developed themselves, and fully borne out the fame which pre- 
ceded her coming. It is, however, to be hoped that our fellow-towns- 
men will hear Miss Dolby on a more favourable occasion. With respect 
to the other department of the corps musicale, they all exerted them- 
selves in such a manner as to maintain that proud pre-eminence their 
talents have procured them, Herr Koenig surpassed all his previous 
efforts on the cornet-a-piston, and a flute solo by Mr, Pratten excited 
general applause. The orchestra, though not so numerous as at some 
previous concerts, was equally efficient; and those artists who formed 
the leading portion of it were ably supported by,the splendid band of the 
33rd regiment.” 


We are glad to find that, in going so far north with his 
band, Jullien did not “ carry coals to Newcastle,” although, 
from the account above given, he was not far from setting the 
town on fire. It is evident that the Newcastle folk have some 
appreciation for the fine arts, and that they have souls above 
pure carbon. We lament, with the writer of the Courant, 
that anything should have interfered with Miss Dolby’s 
admirable talent to have prevented its being exhibited in the 
most advantageous light. We have no doubt, however, that 
the colliers will make every allowance, especially if Miss Dolby 
sang in the miner key. 

Touching this same Newcastle concert, the Gateshead Ob- 
server, in language more diffuse, in wit keener, in statistics 
more express, and in broader type, thus apostrophises the 
performance and performers :— 

“On Thursday night, the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, was crowded— 
boxes, pit, and galery. Some of our neighbours, indeed, ladies as well 


as gentlemen, unable to squeeze themselves into that part of the house 
ordinarily allotted to the audience, were fain to make their ‘ first appear- 


‘ance on the stage,’ rather than forego the pleasure of hearing the con- 


cert. Never did concert of M. Jullien go off better—we had almost said 
‘as well.’ Because, perhaps, he was never before aided by the band of 
the 33rd Regt., the finest regimental band that has been stationed in 
Newcastle within’ our memory—not to say the memory of the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant.’ Several of the pieces performed were M. Jullien’s own. 
One of them was a musical sketch (if the expression be allowable) of the 
race for ‘The Derby!’ and was full of effects which can only ade- 
quately be characterised by the epithet ‘Jullienic.’ Selections from 
Beethoven, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, &c,; were charmingly given. 
Miss Dolby sung Italian, Scotch, and English music ; and being encored 
in ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ M. Jullien, who had accompanied her from the 
foot-lights, quickly returned, and whispered the leader, Mr. Baker. Mr. 
Baker, the reader must understand, although @ stringed performer, is the 
‘wind instrument’ of the corps on emergencies; and, stepping forward, 
he said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Dolby respectfully begs you to 
excuse her from repeating the song. She is suffering from a severe cold, 
but undertook to go through her prescribed performances rather than 
disappoint the public.’ The excuse was, of course, accepted; and the 
disappointment of the audience was shortly forgotten in the delight 
afforded by Mr. Pratten’s flute, who played a solo founded on Jetty Treffz’s 
‘Trab, trab.” He retired amidst loud plaudits, which, however, he was 
too modest to interpret into an encore; but M, Jullien, arresting him at 
the wings, kindly patted him on the back, and assured him (we could 
read the words in M.-J.’s countenance) that he was mistaken, Thus 
encouraged, under a storm of approbation, he returned to the front, and 
repeated his performance. Herr Koenig was (as he always is) encored in 
everything. His trumpet blasts and breathings are alike wonderful. 
The ophicleide or saxophone ‘Herr Sommers), experienced a similar com- 
pliment. Mr. Winterbottom was great on the bassoon ; and a Zaccheus 
of a performer, who eclipsed the nightingale with his flageolet, repeatedly 
enraptured the audience, and elicited their applause, But what most 
demanded our admiration, we confess, were the feats of a versatile per- 
former, somewhat overtaxed by M. Jullien in those: pieces where ophi- 
cleide and flageolet, bassoon and triangles, trombone and fiddle, violon- 
cello and flute, are lashed into fury by the wand of the musician. The 
young gentleman to whom we allude worked and played with every 
limb and angle of his body—banging the cymbals, rattling the tambourine, 
and beating an ‘outside slice’ (as it seemed to us) of a big drum++ 
entitling himself to threefold wages for his individual share in the concert 
monstre. The closing piece in the programme was the famous ‘Drum 
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Polka,’ which set young hearts a-beating; and we thought that, from 
the Mayor of Newcastle downwards, we were all of us going to be 
‘drummed out;’ but M. Jullien was too courteous and too loyal for 
such ‘an action—so concluded his admirable concert with ‘God save 
the Queen.’ ” 

M. Jullien, we understand, was at Doncaster during the 
race week, and on the Leger day, it was currently given out, 
divided the interest with the ‘ dead heat.” If our informant 
may be relied on, a ‘‘ Grand Leger Polka,” companion to the 
“Grand Derby Polka,” was composed for the occasion, and 
being played at the concert on the night of the ‘‘ Sellinger,” 
created a perfect furore among the winners. The losers could 
net afford to part so freely with their enthusiasm. 

We are pleased to record the great success of Jullien 
whithersoever he goes, and we hope to hear equally good ac- 
counts rendered of his doings in the remainder of his tournée. 





JENNY LIND’S FIRST CONCERT IN AMERICA. 
We have been transmitted by express the programme of 
Jenny Lind’s first concert at Castle Garden. We print it 
entire for the benefit of European readers. 


CASTLE GARDEN. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF MDLLE. JENNY LIND, 


ON 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, lltn SEPTEMBER, 1850, 
PROGRAMME: 


PART I, 
Overture— Oberon ° ‘ ° ° 
Aria——“‘ Sorgete,”’ 
(Maometto secondo). . 
Sung by Sig. Belletti. 
Scena and Cavatina—‘‘ Casta Diva,” 
Norma—Bellini, 
Mdile. JENNY LIND. 
Duett for two Pianofort es, 
Messrs. Benedict and Hoffman. 
Duetto— Per Piaier Alla Signora,” 
Mdile. Jenny Lind and Sig. Belletti. 
Ji Turco in Italia, 
Rossini. 


PART II. 
Overture—Crusaders, 
Trio for voice and two Flutes, 
Composed expressly for Mdile. Jenny Lind, 
by Meyerbeer, 
Mdlle. JENNY LIND, 
Flute—Messrs. Kyle and Siede, 
Camp of Silesia—Meyerbeer. 
Cavatina—“ Largo al factotum,” 
Sig. Belletti, 
Barbiere—Rossini. 
“The Herdsman’s Mountain Song,’’ 
known also 
as ‘The Echo Song,” 
Swedish Naticnal Melody, 
Mdlle. JENNY LIND, 
: ** Welcome to America,” 
composed expressly for this occasion, by Bayard T. ‘ 
Malle. Jenny Lind . adhere 2 Mic enthy " 


C. M. V. Weber. 


Rossini, 


The Orchestra will consist of Sixty Performers, 
including the first talent in the country. 
Conductor—M. Benedict. 


Trice: of Tickets—Three Dollars. Choice of places will be sold by 
auction at Castle Garden, at half-past t "cl or 
Pits Sopnembdsi Pp en o’clock on Saturday morning, 

Doors open at six'o’clock. Concert to commence at eight o° 

* g#/ No checks will be issued, hea 

Mdile. Jenny Lind’s Second Grand Concert will 
yr on Friday evening, 13th inst. 

hoice: places to the Second Concert wiil ‘be sold on T i 
10th instant, at half-past ten o'clock. ee Ome 

Chickering's:Grand Pianos will be'used at the First Concert, 


be given at Castle 





This would read a.moderate concert indeed. in this country, 
as far as regards the amount, quality, and variety,:of, the 
pieces, but Jenny Lind’s.name is a programme in itself; and 
needs no adventitious aid of great and high sounding names 
to draw the world after her; In our next’ we ‘shall furpish 
full particulars of the first vocal doings of the. Nightingale,..... 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. BOYCE. é 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—To ascertain the real merits of an established. composer, may:it 
not be justly said that his fame permanently rests on the resources hie 
employs in his writings? Can a conception be endurable and)enjoyable 
which unnecessarily adds to, or diminishes from, the point aimed at? 
In poetry, is not grave eloquence and over-profuse descriptions.of simple 
subjects rather repugnant? whilst, on the other hand, noble:subjects 
lose their power if rendered in the conventional expressions of the dey. 

Can a composer, who fails at either. of these points, be held: up. as:a 
model, and ranked an immortal musician? My. present) object.is to 
answer these questions by examining the resources which the subject 
of this letter used in his works; and I may. just add, that 1 think Dr. 
Boyce superior to his contemporaries who adopted the same: school of 
harmony, Purcell, it must be observed, wrote in a,higher, school than 
he; his compositions, therefore, are of a higher order,.. Had hetivediin 
our time, he would have been inferior to no.one; and, with, due deference 
to Handel, I hold that Purcell’s thoughts were very convenient -helps:to 
Handel. 1! might go further than this, by stating that the majority of 
Purcell’s works are more original and ingenious tham Handel’s, although 
they are not so nicely pruned. Tbe greater half. of. Handei’s music is 
founded on sequence, and no one can.usge that such writing comes. hy 
inspiration—being nothing more than calculation. It may bethonght by 
some that composers may lay claim to invention, where they seleet sweet 
florid melodic sequential figures; but, strictly speaking, this.is. more an 
evidence of talent than of genius. Dr. Boyce had no great;talent.this 
way, and should your correspondent, G. R.,C., deem your censure, Mx. 
Editor, too severe when you wrote of him “ His style is, insipid,’ 1 
fear there is more reason in it than the opinion G. R. C. quotedifrom 
A Dictionary of Musicians; for as. you, sir, justly , observed, “The 
sublimest text never inspires him, with a grand thought.or a masterly 
combination.” And why not? Because the dominant seventh and tonic- 
schooled harmonists are as empty and destitute of grandeur as poets 
who string together sweet, insipid, sentimental words, todefinesublimity. 
Sweet chords are to music what sweet words are to poetry,,. Words, 
like chords, are but the signs of ideas. For, example, to describe joy, 
no one ought to use a combination of stern discords any more than 
stern words would suit that sentiment. Dr. Boyce, however, did noc 
feel the force of this, for he employed the same-combinations of: chords 
for his simplest and sublimest subjects.. Again, -he did.not,use balf.the 
chords of the musical catalogue—Who then. could call him a.complete 
harmonist ? Music is a language, its letters are the intervals, its words 
are the chords, and its sentences are made intelligible’ and interesting by 
a pradent adjustment of the intervals and chords. Did Dr. Boyce pay 
minute attention to the language.of music? No, he wrote in @ come 
paratively low school, and his language was the same, as I before observed, 
whether the subject were simple or subiime. , Those then who seek to 
leave a lasting name behind them, must avoid the language of the 
Boycites, which is not less reprehensible to cultivated musicians than 
minor poetry is to men of letters. am, sir, yours obliged; 

; FrencH FLOWERS, 

P.S.—Your foreign correspcndent fraternizes with the Parisian critics, 
who, he says, “never draw their conclusions.as to an artist’s merits 
from her acts in private life’ Does he mean to enforce that benevolent 
minds do not stir up pleasing associations in others, and that characters 
the reverse of this effect, in others, similar associations? Why there is, 
for instance, so much goodness expressed in Jenny Lind’s singing, that 
it makes good men participatory of that goodness they perceive in her. 
Is not this an agreeable addition to a great artist? Yes, because the 
sentiment of the heart has to do with the sentiment thrown into the 
music; in fact, gcodness will show itself in every capacity of life, and it 
will be admired so Jong as art is nature properly understood. 

P.S. 2.—I hope those of your readers who wish to be brought out as 
public vocalists, will not overlook the sentence .1 have introduced in the 
parenthesis of my advertisement of this week, nor think too Jightly:of it) 


’ for it is a graye matter. 
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SOCIAL POSITION OF MUSICAL PROFESSORS, 
*'0% (Lo the Bditor of the Musical World.) 

*Deak'Si8,—In continuation of my letter inserted in the Musical World 
of the 7th inst.,:1 would ask, what is thé feeling produced by these trials 
of skill in the'minds of the auditors? Is it not that of pity, with a cer- 
tain admixture of contempt, for those candidates who are unsuccessful ? 
And not only so, but, after a brief period, even be who has won the prize 
—such’ dss it-may be—is looked upon as one of the same class, and 
gradually sinks in general estimation to the same level. Can we expect, 
thérefore, if we continue to submit, in these trials of skill, to the degra- 
dation of furnishing;,at arvery. cheap; rate; little: occasional amusement 
and excitement for a few hundred individuals in a town or parish, that we 
shall as a class attain to that position in society to which we are entitled. 

I will not allow the opportunity to pass, now Iam commenting on 
this subject, without expressing, the indignation which every right- 
feeling musician must feel at the introduction in some places of worship 
of ‘secular melodies, which are totally unfitted, both in association and 
style; for tlie purposes to which they’are applied, as psalm or hymn 
tunes's ‘which'should be not only solid in harmony, but simple, as well 
as‘sobéer’and dignified, in melody. My readers will scarcely believe, that 
atothe ‘present time, as 1am informed, such airs as “O rest thee, my 
babe,"":and** God save the Queen,” are actually in use at an otherwise 
welk conducted church in a fashionable watering-place in the Isle of 
Wight ;:which I consider not only a reflection on the good taste and 
right feeling of the congregation, but what is infinitely worse, a direct 
insult to’ the majesty of the Deity. 

Iwill now: proceed to give a rough sketch or skeleton of my plan for a 
musical association, 1 propose— 

That an ‘association of musicians be formed as early as possible, to be 
called'+———, and that all persons who have for two years preceding the 
date ‘of formation ‘practised music as a profession, shall be entitled to 
become members; within'six months from the date of the formation of 
thesocietys "20° Fe"! 

That six months after the date of formation, a Council of Examiners 
shall ‘be’appointe@; after which, no person shall be admitted as an asso- 
ciate’ without first obtaining from such Council of Examiners a certificate 
that? his: knowledge ‘and ability are of an order to qualify him for a 
membership. * ’ >’ 

Thatasearly'as' possible‘aftér the formation of the society, a charter 
of incorporation be obtained. Ns 

That the assdciation shall consist of a metropolitan association, and of 
provincial branch associations, in connection with the general associa- 
tion, and-under the control of the general council, which shall be chosen 
annually by-delegates from the metropolitan and each provincial associa- 
tion; ‘and that such general council shall consist of twenty-four members, 
twelve of whom shall retire annually, and be ineligible for re-election for 
the period of twelve months. 

That the general council shall have full powers for the general manage- 
ment of the association. 

That as the objects of the association are the advancement of ical 
science and skill, an annua) subscription shall be paid by each member in 
advance; and that after the association shall have been established 
six months, an admission fee of shall be paid by each person on 
becoming an associate, in addition to the annual subscription; four- 
fifths of such subscriptions and admission fees being retained by each 
branch association for the formation of musical libraries, and to defray 
the necessary expenses of the practice of concerted music, both vocal and 
instramental; the remaining fifth being Nanded over. to the general 
council, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the general 
association. 

Ido not put forward these propositions as at all a matured plan, but 
rather, perhaps, as general hints, which will no doubt be much improved 
by the discussion of your correspondents. 

I have left some blanks amongst them, one for the name of the 
association ; for, although the oft-repeated question of ‘‘ What’s in a 
name?” would appear to lead to the conclusion that there is nothing in 
a name, the public appear to think far otherwise, in consequence of 
Which members of the musical profession occasionally Italianise, 
Germanise, or Frenchify their names, by foreign terminations and alte- 
rations, as well as by appending French or German titles to their 
publications. 

Perhaps you will allow me to correct a misprint or two which occurred 
in my last letter; one in the third paragraph, at the words “ for their 
patronage and condescension of your work,” which should have been 

for their condescension in the patronage of your work;” the other in 
the eighth paragraph, at “and would be least pleased by movements 
from the symphoniés,”” &c., which should have been “and would be best 
Pleased by movements from the symphonies,” &c,—I am, sir, your very 
obedient servant, Epwarp DgARLE. 








LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Six,~May I venture to beg space in your valuable paper, to correct 
one or two errors which you: Liverpool correspondent has fallen into im 
his notice published in your impression of the 14th inst. He states 
that at the last Philharmonic Concert the choir sang but once; which is 
not correct, as they gave not only the prayer from Masaniello he alludes 
to, but also Morley’s beautiful madrigal, ** April is in my mistress’ faee,”’ 
and which was encored. He further says that the frequenters of the 
scciety’s concerts have never heard the march from the Prophete, if so, 
it is not owing to any fault of the band, who performed it in a very 
creditable manner at the April concert.—I am, &c., 

A Constant Reapgr. 





LABLACHR. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Str,—To render the very interesting sketch you gave of the great 
basso last week more perfect, I beg to state that he was born in 1794, 
and is in his 56th year, just twenty years younger than Braham. 
Frederick Lablache was born in 1815.—Yours, &c., LP. 





GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(To the Editor of the Musicai World.) 


Sir,—TI have read the letter of your correspondent, “ G.R. C.,” inthe 
Musical World of Sept. 21st, and am prepared to agree with him, that 
your remarks on Dr. Boyce’s music are rather unjust ; but as I think his 
own observations on the festival more calculated to injure’an excellent 
charitable institution, I cannot, as one of your constant readers, and a 
great admirer of Dr. Boyce’s anthems, Jet them pass without notice. The 
anthem in question is of a different character altogether from these he 
has enumerated, “ By the waters of Babylon,” “O, give thanks,’’ “I 
have surely built thee an house,” and “Oh! where shall wisdom. be 
found?’ The anthem, ‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
needy,”’ was written for the festival of the sons of the clergy, as also the 
anthem, ‘‘ Lord, thou hast been our refuge;” and these anthems were 
alternately performed at the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral; consequently, 
it cannot be admitted that the anthem was placed in a false position at 
the Gloucester Festival, but in the identi¢al position the composer in- 
tended it. These anthems are written for orchestral accompaniments, 
and would not be so effective with an organ accompaniment only. If 
the tenor solo, ‘‘ I did weep,” as sung by Mr. Lockey, and the duett, 
‘Here shall soft charity,” sung by Mr. Lockey ard Mr. H. Phillips, is 
not pure vocal music, I don’t know where it is to be met with. If we 
may take Handel’s choruses as a model, the last in each of these anthems 
are constructed upon the right system, and are both pleasing and effec- 
tive. If there was anything to be regretted, it was that the anthem 
was not performed entire. 

Your correspondent further states that it was a musical performance, 
and not a service, From this I plainly infer that he could not have been 
present. It is true we had the overture to Esther performed with all 
manner of instruments; and is not the 150th Psalm an exhortation to 
universal praise ?— 

“ To praise awake each tuneful string ; 
Harmonious let the concert rise; 
And to the solemn organ sing, 
That swells your rapture to the skies, 
Let all that vital breath enjoy, 
The breath he does to them afford } 
In just returns of praise employ ; 
Let every creature praise the Lord.” 
The Rev, O. Hall’s Version of the Psalms of David. 

The day the anthem was sung and accompanied by instruments and 
organ was a Cathedral service in every sense of the word; and'l must add, 
that it is a libel on the clergy and the vast assemblage of Christians present 
to say that it was not a devotional service. We had the Morning Ser- . 
vice for the day intoned with the psalms ehanted, ‘‘Te Deum” and 
“ Jubilate,” and an anthem sung, with the Lessons for the day read, and 
an excellent sermon preached. If there was any part of the service 
which could not be entered into devotionally by the orchestra) it was 
the sermon, as, from the low tone of voice in which it was delivered; it 
was inaudible at the portion of the cathedral in which they were placed; 
and was a source of regret to many; but I will add that I-do not believe * 
there was a person left his seat till the whole service was concluded. © It ‘ 
is a strange thing that the clergy, with the Jay-clerks and organists.of the ' 
cathedrals of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, cannot meet together 
annually, to aid a deserving charity, with the,assistance of the lay-clerke >” - 
of St, Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and tbe clerks-and organiste-~ 
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of many of our metropolitan churches, who, because they take a violin 
or a music-book in their hands, are to be considered as the vilest of the 
vile, and the place they meét in to be designated as a den of thieves. 

Who “G. R. C.” may be, Mr. Editor, I know not, but I add my name 
to the remarks I havé made upon his letter—1 am, Sir, yours respect- 
fully, SuRMAN. 

9, Exeter Hali, Sept. 23, 1850. 

P.S.—It certainly would be more consistent if the song singing and 
dancing could be done away with at these meetings, and the evening 
performances conducted more on the style of the Philharmonic Society, 
by the introduction of grand symphonies, overtures, pianoforte concerts, 
and solos on different instruments. An entertainment of this kind, to 
last about three hours, would do much for the advancement of the art, 
and would go far to remove the objections that exist in the minds of 
many of the religious public on the propriety of musical festivals. Let 
the song singing and dancing be postponed till Jullien visits the provinces ; 
they are both more in his line. J.S8. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
James Wa tack is at present residing in Bath for the benefit of 
the Waters. 


Lonpvon Sacrep Harmonic Society.—This society (established 
by Mr. Surman on his dismissal from the parent institution in 1848) 
has just made public the report of their proceedings of the past 

ear. From this it appears that fourteen additional subscribers 

ave been obtained during the year, that six subscription concerts 
afd one repetition had taken place in the same period, the receipts 
from which were 398/., an average of nearly 57/. per night ; that 
the society also undertook a performance of portions of Haydn’s 
Creation and Seasons; for the benefit of Mr. Surman, the conductor, 
but the committee regret their expectations of thus makirg him some 
recompense were not realised, as the expenditure exceeded the 
receipts ; and that, in accordance with the.wishes of some of the 
subscribers, it is intended in future to devotéiportions of the Monday 
evening’s rehearsals to the practice of chantitg and psalmody. ‘The 
outstanding liabilities appear to be about 5007. 


Tue Late Guovcester Musicat Fesrivat.—The collection 
made at the late festival on behalf of the charity was the largest 
ever knuwn at Gloucester. The following shows the amount 
collected for the charity at these festivals for the last twenty 
years :—In 1831, at Hereford, 684/. 4s. 10d.; in 1832, at Glou- 
cester, 8047. 11s. 8d.; in 1833, at Worcester, 981/. 18s. 7d.; it 
1884, at Hereford, 676/. 11s. ; in 1885, at Gloucester, 660/. 11s. 10d. ; 
in 1886, at Worcester, 828/. 6s. ; in 1837, at Hereford, 818/. 1s. 2d. ; 
in 1888, at Gloucester, 704/. 16s. 5d. ; in 1839, at Worcester, 
950/. 3s, 6d., in 1840, at Hereford, 1,061/. 2s. 1d.; in 1841, at 
Gloucester, 642/. 18s. 6d. ; in 1842, at Worcester, 1,061/. Is. ; in 
1843, at Hereford, 9017. 13s, ; in 1844, at Gloucester, 648. 17s. ; 
in 1845, at Worcéster, 850/. ; in 1846, at Hereford, 812/. 18s. 2d. ; 
in 1847, at Gloucester, 686/. 2s. 11d.; in 1848, at Worcester, 
969/.; in 1849, at Hereford, 8837. 14s. ; in 1850, at Gloucester, 
864/. 6s. 6d. 


Liverroot.—TueaTre Royat.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
appeared at the Theatre Royal during the past week, for a limited 
engagement of five nights in some of their principal characters. 
They have been well supported by an efficient company, and the 
thanks of the public are due to the management for the treat which 
has been afforded. Crowded houses have testified that Mr. 
Copeland’s enterprise has been duly appreciated ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to add that “ The Keans” have been received with that 
Japturous meed of admiration which is so eminently their due. 
Our space at command forbids anything like criticism, nor is it 
needful. The parts assigned to Mrs. R. Power and Miss Fanny 
Baker were sustained with much ability. Liverpool Mail. 


Mancuester.—Tuzatre Royat,—We had an opportunity, on 
Monday, of viewing the interior of the theatre, which has undergone 
a thorough process of decoration, painting, and cleansing, pre- 

atory to opening for the ensuing season. All the work has 

n executed under the superintendence of Mr. Chester, architect 
and surveyor. Outside the front displays no change, except that 
the statue of Shakspere, and the royal arms above the entrance, 
have been cleaned. The entrance hall has been painted, the {walls 





with an imitation of granite, im whieli the spatkling ita is 
ingeniously represented by the mixture of tiny lamina ‘of'ghiss, 
The pilasters aré painted with a light’sienna brown. ‘The ‘wallsof 
the upper saloon have also been painted in imitation‘of granite, tha 
columns and pilasters being white. The fittings and couches in 
this apartment will be crimson, as before ; and in the-arehed‘roof 
all the squares, or “coffers,” ag technically .calledy.will be-filled 
with gold stars set in a blue ground. ‘The lower saledf hasbeen 
respapered, with striped crimson flock paper; the 
plinths, and pilasters, being paintedin sienna, ‘The who build 
with all the staireases, coriidors, and passages, have. been tharoughly 
painted. In the theatre itself there is no change. whatéeverhad 
regards the character of the decorations ; but everything Has been 
renewed and refreshed, so as to look as brilliant as when ft S08 
first opened. The massive gold carvings arodnd thé tiers of boxes 
and gallery have been regilt ; and the. white panels spiel, form the 
ground have been painted again; a tint of pink is introduced ipto 
this white, in lines parallel with the tiers of boxes, so ag to bho 
with the crimson walls, and produces a peculiar effect. 
or partitions at the back of the boxes are covered with eriinsoi 
flock paper; and the chairs are ctimson ‘as before, aé Well ds the 
silk cushion in front. The orchestra has been —— be Ase 
two feet three inches off the stage. This will provide ict 
accommodation for eight or ten mote musical performers’ than 
could be accommodated previously ; aad it will also tend’ to'th 

the glare of the foot lights more back upon the actors than before, 
We were informed that the company inc cir rived, and 
commenced rehearsals this week. Great ‘preparations ate bein) 
made to illustrate with novel scenery and mechanical reer i 

a magnificent spectacle of oriental romance,. which ‘is already 
announced for representation.— Manchester Examiner. ***-* 


Batstot.—Manprieat Sociery’s Concert.—The', second sof 
these agreeable concerts for the present. season was givdn in) the! 
Music-hall at the Corn-market, on Necstan evening week,.and was 
well attended. The company, by whom the large rdom,was com 
pletely filled (about 800 being present); comprised: the deading 
families in the city and its. environs. Several, of the ‘offiders:and 
many of the “Queen’s Own” were-also present; attired: in) theit: 
uniform. Mr. Done, of the Cathedral, 40 whose “@xértidfis the 
public are indebted for the revival. of these sera conéerts, Cotid 
ducted with his customary ability, and Mr. Haines presided at the 
pianoforte. The orchestra was filled by a well-selected bandof 
performers, who ably discharged their duties. Feliz Farley. 


Miss Scutesincen—This lady will appear in a Concert ih this 
city in the course of the next month. tt is pleasing, at all times, 
to welcome a new candidate for public honours, who comes to us 
so warmly recommended by continental journalists and Composers 
as Miss Schlesinger does, and we hope that her success will be 
equal to her merits. We have seen several notices of Miss 
Schlesinger’s performances, and from these we select the followin, 
from the Dresden Journal, of the, 2nd of. April, 1850.:—* Johanna 
Schlesinger, a very young and highly talented pianiste, who reeeived 
her information from eminent masters as Mendelssohn, and was 
lately under the instruction of Clara Wieck, pianiste to the Emperor 
of Austria, and Mr. Chas. Kragen, pianiste to the King of Saxony, 
is now about to depart for England, enriched with German talent, 
to realise the fruits of her rare perseverance and success. Her 
playing, according to the opinion of all competent judges who heard 
er performances at the last Harmonic Concert, excited the most 
brilliaut expectation of the same pleasing success. — Bath Gazette. 


Hamsore, Serr. 19.—A concert was given yesterday in the 
Kutsaal, at which the talented pianist, Hert Adolph Gollmick’ (for 
several bo domiciliated in London) performed. He played 
three of his own compositions, * Gage d’amitée,” “ Valse ' i 
rienne,” and a “Grand caprice.” The chief merit in Herr Goll- 
mick’s performance is a very elegant delivery, whether in the 
cantabile or brilliant styles ; it therefore affords general pleasure, 
without fear of fatigue to the listener. The compositions of Herr 
Gollmick will become, no doubt, acceptable to 4 Be sharé of 
amateurs. Herr Gollmick gave also a concert with Mdlle, Rum 
mel at Wiesbaden, which proved one of the most succéssfal of the 
season. , , —" 
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Tue Distins at Batmonat.—On.Monday evening there was a 
distinguished circle at dinner, and a gfand concert took place in 
the. castle, when the Distin -Family, the celebrated Sax-horn 

ers, who are now on a professional tour in this qgentty, had the 
notr of appearing, by conimarid of her Majesty, before the Court, 

and performed the following selection of music :— 
Ai Lueiaand La Figlia del Reggi- 

Dow ata a ina ad 
: rs. H., W., an 7, Disin, composed in rift on . Festa. 
Terzetto a ven “Vanne a Colei,” ax Horns, Messrs. H., 


W., and T, in ee ‘dell 94ea Tat ‘ « Costa. 
Madrigal, Since first I saw your face,” Miss M. O'Connor 
and Messrs. H W., and T. Distin; composed in 1600 . Ford. 
Solo, “ All is lost” (Sonnambula), Sax Horn Alto, Mr. H. Distin Bellini. 
Glee, “ Sleep, gentle lady,” Miss M. O’Connor and Messrs, 
WS Seg ees aes ek ep 
Fantasia on themes from Le Prophéte, Sax Horns, Messrs. Distin Meyerbeer. 


In addition to the programme, the Stabat Mater of Rossini was 

formed. The different pieces were listened to with evident plea- 
sure light by all the party who heard them, and the Messrs. 
Distin received the warm @ncomiums of her Majesty and the Court. 
Her Majesty seemed highly delighted with the vocal music.— 
Aberdeen Journal. _ | 

Azerpeen.—The far-famed Jullien is to be in Aberdeen on 
Monday next, when he is to give two concerts inthe Music Hall. 
We are sire that all lovers of music in this city will flock to hear 
him. He isa host in himself, and his. orchestra is always of the 
first class, Miss Dolby, the vocalist, is also well worth hearing, 
The. Rios gas a coricert here, which was well attended.— Ader. 


ITeRaky anp Screntiric Institution, Joan Street, Torren- 
Ham Count pA Concert was given on Tuesday evening 
last, at the above locale. A band of thirty performers was engaged, 
led = Augustus Eames. The singers were numerous and new, 
and the performance in general had all the attractions of novelty. 
Mr. George Thomas conducted. 

Baatntagz. ano Bocxive Harmonic Societry.—(From a Cor- 
respondent.)—The annual public performance of Sacred Music b 
this Society; took place at Braintree Corn Exchange, on the 20t 
inst. Mr. J. T. Frye, of Saffron Walden, ably conducted an efficient 
band, led by Mr. C. Frye, of Newmarket. @ vocalists engaged 
oa.the oecusion were Miss Thornton and Mr. Land, whose ions 
wete much applauded. Miss Thornton was encored in a song from 
the oratorio’ of Jephtha, and Mr. Land in Handel’s impassioned 
recitative, “ Deeper and deeper still,” and the lovely air that 
follows, “ Waft her, angels, thro’ the skies,” a compliment well 
desérved, for the expression and artistic manner in which Mr. Land 
sang them. The choruses were executed in a style reflecting 
the greatest credit on fhe members of the Society, who chiefly 
belong to the operativé clasies of Braintree and Bocking, and the 
whole performance gave unmingled satisfaction to a large audience, 
including the Fics) gentry of the neighbourhood. 

Apotriz Henstrt.—In the Musical World of the 14th Sept., 
we gave an account of a private performance given by this celebra- 
ted pianist and composer. We therein stated, that the overtures to 
Oberon and to Der Freischiitz as played by him, were artanged 
by Liszt: We ate given to anderstand that such was not the case ; 
the arrangements were by M. Henselt. 

Acsgat Samira In THE Provincrs.—The facetious and multiple- 
talented Albert Smith, has been perambulating the provinces, and 
furhishiig to hungry audiences the rare delights of his new Con- 
stantinopolitan entertainments. Success dogs his steps like a shadow, 
arid mirth afd content are ever at his elbows. Albert Smith’s 
bi Overland il” is now one of the recognitions of 1850. It vies 
in publicity with the sea-serpent, in interest with the new comet, 
and exeites as much curiosity as the Building for the great Exhibi. 
tion of 1851 in Hyde Park. Scarborough, Leeds, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Harrogate, Huddeisfield, Derby, York, Doncasier, and 
Many equally northern and famous cities, have rejoiced in Albert 
Smith’s eloquent descriptions and mirthful spontaneities. The 
worst of it is, if we are to accredit the journals—and when do they 
not speak truly—that. everybody is refused admission, or nearl 
everybody, so dense and rushing are the congregations, and wit 
so much anxiety de Mr. Albert Smith and his ‘ Mail” occupy the 


provincial mind. , Our friend “ Albertus” is making ingots-—but 
what will he do with so much gold? Not speculate, we hope, on a 
third Italian Opera. 

Princess's Tugaree.—This popular place of amusement will 
open this evening under the management of Mr. Charles Kean 
and Mr. Keeley. Mr. Maddox did not find patrons enough to sup- 
port English Opera, and now Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Keeley are 
about to try their hands on comedy and tragedy. The campaign 
commences with Twelfth Night, and a new farce. A g 
working Company has been brought together, and we have no 
doubt the talented managers will make both ends meet. Among 
the stars of the new establishment we may particularise Mrs. Chas. 
Kean and Mrs. Keeley. Several new hands have been procured, 
and it may be averred that the management enters upon operatioas 
with every prospect of success: 

Musicat Cuart rrom Leirzic.—(From the Journal of Com- 
merce.)— Leipzig has always been the cradle for good music, long 
before even Mendelssohn’s residence there made it conspicuous as 
such to the English public.. The Conservatoire is visited by pupils 
from all nations, and the musical education given is a healthy one, 
not pedantically excluding all that is new and good, not worshipping 
all the old without judgment, which is but too frequently the case 
at consetvatoires. ‘ihere is also a general interest taken in musi¢ 
at Leipzig ; every oue is musical. There are many students with: 
out fortune, who, to enable them to pursue their stttdies, are obliged 
to resort to giving lessons during part of the day, and make up the 
time for their own study at night; this is a fact highly creditable to 
those who pursue the thorny path of knowledge under such diffis 
culties. i have seen many of these students tead a score at thé 
pianoforte iti a mantier that would have done credit to a chapel- 
master, and after that play either violin or violoncello at a quartett 
party as only a thorough-bred musician could do it; and be it well 
ufiderstood that these are not by any means exceptions, although 
the fact is startling enough. Where they find time to acquire only 
the technical skill, is really surprising, even allowing them to possess 
superior talents. Amongst the most important works which were 
prosuces this year at. Leipzig ranks, undoubtedly, the new opeta 
y Dr. Schumann, Genoveva. As for the choice of a subject, there 
could not have been a more fortunate one, since the simple-touching 
story of the ill-used heroine is perfectly known to all, and entets 
so well into the feelings of the great mass—combining equally the 
most naive, tender affections, with deep poetic sorrow, and admit- 
ting scenes of powerful interest. However, the writer of the libretto 
has, if fortunate in the choice of the subject, not been so in his 
treatment of it, which is the more surprising as he had Tiek’s 
magnificent work before him ; and a closer following of it could only 
have saved him, as the faults are just those where he departs from 
the original, The story is too well known to need a lengthened 
narrative. Golo, an orphan, is adopted by the Countess Genoveva’s 
husband ; the latter leaves his castle to go to the wars; Golo 
remains with Genoveva, becomes deeply enamoured of her, and, 
forgetting all he owes to the count, acknowledges his guilty passion - 
to the lovely countess, who, pure as snow and gentle as the breeze 
on a summer’s eve, kindly recalls him to reason, reminds him of the 
tatitude he owes to the count, and forbids a repetition of such 
oyish folly. Golo—before this a pensive, but inoffensive youth 

becomes violent, and all the evil passions that slept before, being 
called into life by this his first great repulse, tempt him to take 
revenge ; he cleverly fabricates a story of illicit amour between 
Genoveva and Drago, a knight and friend of the count’s, whereupon 
the latter, listening to and believing it, follows his excited passion, 
and, not listening to reason, hires two murderers to kill the countess. 
‘These men are softened by her prayer for pity, and leave her alone 
in the woods, where she remains and gives birth to a child, which 
is nursed by a deer that attaches itself to the unfortunate woman, 
and in company of which, at the ond, she is found by the count, 
who believed her dead. In the end, Golo is punished by death ; 
the count prays for forgiveness, and obtains it. ‘These are the out- 
lines of the popular tale which have been loosely and unskilfully 
strung together into a libretto, The music bears strong evidence 
of the composcr’s originality ; the choruses are grand, massive, and 
effective, excepting the finale, which I cannot relish ; but a strong 
drawback to the opera is the attempt of doiug away with the recita- 





tives, and substituting a kind of arioso music, which, too, much 
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resembling the arias and ensemble.pieces, makes one weary.’ The 9 ADVERTISEMENTS. ol va aguante ooh 
attempt is, moreover, logically wrong, since the recitativo consists ee Te 8 BBR Ta, 3 2 HOt : 
invariably of exclamations that cannot admit of being put to con- (h) smpem eifeil adi noe » sit 
tinuous melodies, which logically should follow only when the} No, 76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH: 


exclamations, proceeding from undecided momentary excitement, 
settle into one decided feeling. I must also strongly object to the 
overloading of the score, which drowns the ‘voice, splendidly as it 
is done—regardiny the scoring only as such—it befits‘'a symphony 
when the orchestra has to speak alone, but not when it ought to be 
subservient to the voice; the “vox humana” should never be 
drowned by overloaded accompaniments. Notwithstanding these 
faults, the opera is a work of eminent merit as regards the dramatic 
per of the music ; and we only wonder how a man of such 
mental powers as Schumann could put music toso faulty a libretto 
—in which Drago, the count’s friend, is made an old man, whom, 
nevertheless, the count believes to be guilty ; in which, moreover, 
the count become ridiculous from too easy credulity ; and Golo’s 
sudden change, from the love-sick, romantic page, into the deep 
cunning fiend is unnatural, and contrary to the foveal. 

Cuoron, THE Frencn Composer.—This musician was born at 
Caen, in 1772, and died at Paris in 1834. He was a man of rare 
merit, the founder of the celebrated musical school from which 
have emanated Duprez, Madame Stoltz, Hippolyte Moupon, and 
numerous other distinguished artistes. Before becoming a learned 
theorist Choron made his essay in several ballads, the words of 
which were inspired by the English romance of “ The Monk,” by 
Lewis, then very much &la mode. From the earliest period of our 
literature there has existed a strong connection between romances 
and ballads. “ La Sentinelle” is a ballad which has made the tour 
of the world; it appeared about 1809. The words are by a person 
named Brault, a puet much sought after, who wrote them for his 
friend Edouard Roger. Roger’s music was published six months 
when Choron found the words‘to his taste, and appropriated them 
to his use by setting th2m to new music. Brault, who was a pas- 
sionate man, wished to avenge himself ofthe insult offered to his 
friend by Choron.; but the latter, a quiet. man, calmed his adver- 
sary by inviting him to dinner. ‘‘ La Sentinelle,” of Choron, was 
sung at all the theatres, and translated into all the languages of 
Europe ; it underwent variations on all instruments, from the violin 
to the fife. In the course of the two years twenty thousand copies 
of it were sold. Thanks to this melody Choron became celebrated, 
and he was so proud of his success that he signed his learned books 
on music, afterwards published, as ‘* By Alexander Choron, author 
of ‘La Sentinelle.” It is, in fact, a fine inspiration—-a melody 
elaborately rhythmed, which at the same time expresses the courage 
of the soldier, who devotes himself to his country, and the regrets 
of the lover on thinking of his bien aimée tar away. The subject 
forms a poetic picture, perfectly in harmony with the period at 
which it appeared—a melange of chivalric courage and tenderness. 
** La Sentinelle” was the * Marseillaise” of the empire, and forms 
part of its history.— Musicale. 

Motte. Rummet.—This distinguished vocalist has been giving 
coucerts at Frankfort, Hamburg, Wiesbaden, &c., with great 
success, and has since entered into engagements for the winter 
concerts at Brussels, Ghent, and other Belgian towns. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. R.—The first question of our Correspondent is not easy to answer. All 
és dependent upon the talent and applreation of the pupil. Certainly a 
-term of not less than three or four years would be required. For the 
second, Signor Crivelli is the best, and would furnish all information on 
the subject. For question third, we refer Correspondent to Mr. Cipriani 
Potter, Royal Academy of Music, Hanover Square, for full particulars. 
Question fourth is not easily answered. Many great singers have had 
voices not naturally flexible. Malibran was an instance. But nothing 
can supply this defect in a female singer out genius or the highest art. 
A singer may certainly acquire flexibility by practice. 


A Constant Reaver oF THe “ Musican Worio” is informed that 
there are many works of the kind, all of which would be found useful: 
Crivelli, we believe, has devoted a work to the subject specified.’ Inquire 

- Of Cramer, Beale and Co., for further particulars. We are not pubiishers, 


Severat Lerrers are unavoidably postponed uniil next week, 


SQUARE. 


LIGIBLE PREMISES for a MEMBER 6f tie MUSICAL 

PROFESSION, desirous of ‘combining a stitable Residence with a 

Profitable. source of Income, derivable from Public Concert and Assembly - 
Rooms of a séléct. class. , : ‘ ‘ : 


RUSHWORTH and JAIVIS, Agents, Savile Row. | 
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ROYAL SOHO THEATRE.- 


ENGLISH OPERA COMMONWEALTH. 


NSTRUMENTALISTS and CHORALIS?TS. can apply tor 

ENGAGEMENTS at the above Theatre, from 11 to 4. Vocalists desirous 
of being elected as principals, will please to attend the Committee of Examina- 
tion on Monday and Wednesday next; from 12 :to:4; at :the residence, of | 
J. Greoo, 9, Southampton Rew, Bloomsbury. a: heel 





TO BRITISH VOCALISTS. 


F. FLOWERS, M.B,, Oxon, is desirous that our Public ' 
G. Singers shall compete with the great: Italian. Vocalists, and will devote 
four hours twice a week for this interesting: and important. object. ‘he 
methods of Singing Masters are so STUPENDOUS that, at leet our URRE- 
FINED country is deprived, of a National Opera!) GRATUITOUS» IN- 
STRUCTION in the ART of SINGING is here offered to such as ‘have first- 
rate natural Soprano, Tenor, and Sub-B:ss Voices ; and-such dély,need apply» 
to Mr. F., 3, Keppel Street, Russell Square. hie et 76a , 
N.B.-A Professional Vocalist wishing to be articled to Mr FLOwers, 
may reside in his house, and be fully Taught the Artcof Singing, for £100. : 
a-year, including Board and Lodgings. ) P evtagt) 214 
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Mr. CHARLES E. STEPHENS, 


ROPESSOR of the PIANOPORTE, MUSICAL T YY, and 
P COMPOSITION, (Organist of the Church of the Holy Teinity Bishop's 

Road, Paddington,) begs to announce to ‘his Friends and Pupils, that/he has. 
PERMANENTLY RETURNED to TOWN. | All/communications tobe», 
addressed to his residence, No. 3, Stanley Place, Paddington Green, ’ 





BEETHOVEN’S WORKS.—NEW EDITION... 
(COMPLETE AND UNIFORM.) ‘ 


Edited by WM. STERNDALE BENNETT, 
PROFESSOR AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE QUEEN'S COLLEGES.” 


EVERAL of the SONATAS, ANDANTES, RONDOS, AIRS 
&c., for the PLIANOFORTE, are now ready, others in im course 
of Publication. “ This Edition is Engraved and Pritited in a very’Superior ” 
Style, is much clearer and easier for the performer.to read than any Edition 
hitherto Published.” ; 
London: LEADER and COCKS, 63, New Bond ‘Street, corner ‘of 
Brook Street. 





DISTIN’S, CONC ERTS. 


R. DISTIN and his SONS, in returning from Balmoral 


Castle, (where they. have had the honour of performing, on Monday 
Evening, the 23rd inst. by command, before Her Majesty the Queen, 
H.R. i Prince Albert, H. It. Hvthe Duchess of Kent, and the Royal Family,) 


will give Concerts in the following places:—Bath, Monday. Evening, Sept. 
30th ; Glasgow, 7th and 11th Oct. : 
Vocalist, Miss M. O’Corinor—Pianist, Mr, J. Willy. 
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